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Life and Education. 


We should be constantly on our guard against 
accepting the idea that popular education is or 
may be overdone. This error may be avoided 
first, 


that children leave the grade schools at about 


by keeping in mind two primary facts: 


the age of fourteen; secondly, that 93 or 94 per 
cent of our people receive no other formal edu- 
cation. In 1894-95 the whole number of pupils 
in our colleges, universities, technical schools, 
and publie and private secondary schools was 
673,591, taught by 37,405 teachers. This is to 
say, if we now have a population of 75,000,000, 
of this number only about 5,000,000 have had 
or will have a college or high school training. 
It requires a good deal of optimism to expect 
great things of popular government in a coun- 








try containing 70,000,000 of people who have 
been taught only to read and write imperfectly 
and to do simple sums in arithmetic. There 
were in public libraries in the United States, in 
1893, 50 volumes for every 100 people, or one 
book foreverytwo people. Thisdoes not look as if 
we were to be made mad by too much learning. 
According to the United States census of 1890, 
13.3 per cent of the entire population of ten 
years of age and over were unable to read. We 
had, roughly, twice the percentage of illiterates 
found at the same date in England or France, 
and about thirteen times the percentage of Ger- 
many. Even the illiterates among our native- 
born white population were relatively as numer- 
ous as the illiterates of England and Wales. 
We have got it into our heads that in the mat- 
ter of public education we are the most ad- 
vanced people in the world. A comparison be- 
tween education in the United States and in 
Great Britain and Ireland twenty years ago 
would have lent some color of truth to our pre- 
tensions, but the progress in the United King- 
dom has been very rapid. In 1870 the number 
of children receiving primary instruction was 
2,139,627; state grants amounted to £1,239,- 
811. In 1890 the corresponding figures were 
5,471,169 children, £5,161,471. We may men- 
tion incidentally that in 1870 there were 18,401 
criminals convicted, while in 1890 there were 
only 12,260, notwithstanding a considerable in- 
crease in population. The City of New York 
proposes to spend in the near future $12,500,- 
000 in new school buildings and sites. Its 
Board of Education is apparently conscious of 
its great responsibilities, and is endeavoring in- 
telligently to meet them. Some attempt will 
be made, in arranging courses for the new high 
schools, to profit by German experience. In- 
deed, the attention of the civilized world is now 
drawn to Germany's educational practice. 
Throughout the German Empire not 1 per cent 
of the recruits who present themselves for en- 
rollment are unable to read and write. Indus- 
trial progress has been marked, and has so evi- 
dently had an educational basis that even jeal- 
ous rivals commend her methods. Education 
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created the Germany that rose from severe de- 
feat to an importance greater than she had 
ever held before. Education is the key to pro- 
gress. Let there be no demur in providing for 
it most liberally, and do not let us be so blind as 
to imagine in the face of all human experience 
that we are already getting enough of it. 


ALL industrial success, in manufacturing or 
in commerce, is the product of determinable 
causes. We can see, in looking back, how ad- 
mirable was the position of Phoenicia as a trad- 
ing centre for the ancient world: we can under- 
stand the commercial position of Venice after 
the Crusades, of Holland 400 years later, of 
England in the Nineteenth Century; it is ap- 
parent with how much intelligence and fore- 
sight the Germany of to-day is establishing her 
manufactures and encouraging a foreign trade. 
A mere desire for money or any amount of bus- 
tle in the pursuit of it will not ensure commer- 
cial success; it is even doubtful whether indus- 
trial prosperity is to be attained by the complex 
but somewhat crude device of readjusting the 
customs. We recognize, therefore, the impor- 
tance of any far-seeing and well-considered plan 
for the encouragement of commerce by methods 
which will have a constant utility, 
der a McKinley tariff, a Wilson tariff, or a tariff 
of some other kind as yet unnamed and unde- 
termined in character. Such a plan seems to 
have been formulated and to be in process of 
execution by those who have in charge the Com- 
mercial Museum of Philadelphia. 
tunity to secure a large amount of material suit- 
able for the foundation of a collection cam: 
with the closing of the World’s Fair of 1895, 
Philadelphia then acquired, through the activ- 
ity of a few people who have been conspicuous 


whether un- 


The oppor- 


in public-spirited undertakings and by means of 


an appropriation by City Councils, a consider- 
able quantity of raw products, since added to, 
until the collections now exhibited andstored in 
the building on Fourth street, 
pied by the Pennsylvania Railroad, are of really 
great importance, as illustrating the materials 
of commerce and affording information about 
them. The official statement of the objects of 
the museum is as follows:— 


“First, To bring before our manufacturers, 
dealers,and consumers all the varied products of 


formerly occu- 
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the w ait that they may make the best selec- 
tion for their own special interests. 

“Second, To publish concerning these pro- 
ducts all scientific and useful information 
which may aid the manufacturer and consumer 
in their choice. 

“Third, To place on exhibition manufac- 
tured products from foreign countries, in order 
that our manufacturers may be properly in- 
formed concerning all markets which they 
ought to enter or control. , 

‘Fourth, To gather from all parts of the 
world, and to make immediately available to 
our business men, full and specific information 
concerning trade opportunities.” 

From a circular bearing date of April 26, 
1897, we quote the following as to the exhibits 
of the museum: 


“The exhibition of raw products now num- 
bers about 50,000 objects, and it is, in all prob- 
ability, the largest permanent collection in ex- 
istence, coming from nearly all countries of the 
world. Through this collection, the raw ma- 
terials of the world are brought together in sys- 
tematic order for the use of American manufac- 
turers. The exhibits are renewed and extended 
from time to time. 

‘Large exhibits of products manufactured 
abroad are being rapidly secured from all coun- 
tries where the manufactures of the United 
States should secure trade. 

‘These exhibits cover almost every line of 
trade. An inspection of them shows in detail 
where American goods may profitably com- 
pete.” 

The same circular says of the Bureau of In- 
formation: 


“In connection with the collection of 
foreign manufactures, all possible informa- 
tion is being secured as to the establish- 
ments which produce them, the wholesale and 
retail prices, tariffs, freights, methods of pack- 
ing, distribution and care of articles. 

* Tt is the special work of the Bureau to make 
detailed studies of all foreign markets. By 
means of reliable connections established all 
over the world, the Bureau is in a condition to 
report concerning any market, as to what goods 
are now being sold there, who is handling ‘them 
and what are the oportunities for the introduc- 
tion of American goods.” 


The government of the 
Museums” is in the 


“ Philadelphia 

hands of eight 
ex-officio members 
of the Board of Trustees, and fourteen other 
trustees elected for life. This board is as- 
sisted by an Advisory Board, having an indefin- 
ite number of members appointed by political 


state and city officials, 
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or commercial bodies. Foreign members ap- 
near to be entirely from Central American or 
South American States; European countries 
and Canada do not seem to be represented. 
However, it is a great deal to have secured the 
alliance of our neighbors to the south in the 
building up in Philadelphia of collections for 
the study of trade relations. In the fifty rooms 
which are open for public inspection the various 
articles are exhibited upon two plans, monograph- 
ically, or so that the same sorts of products from 
different countries can be conveniently com- 
pared; and geographically, with all the different 
products of a given locality grouped together. 
Some of the exhibits are as instructive as an en- 
cyclopaedia, with maps, photographs of work- 
men and implements employed in certain pro- 
cesses, and samples of raw and finished pro- 
all by descriptive labels. 
The library of the museum is also worthy of 
notice. It contains nearly nine hundred tech- 
nical journals from forty different countries, 
the latest government reports, consular reports, 


ducts, explained 


and trade and export journals, with prices cur- 
rent, from all over the world. This material is 
worked over by a staff of some twenty people, 
reading various languages, who index valuable 
matter and prepare data for reports. The Mu- 
seum, its collections of specimens and its files of 
journals are accessible to the public without 
charge; a first inquiry or a request for a special 
report is answered without a fee; a correspond- 
ent wishing further information, is expected to 
pay $50 a year. 
able to inform business men as to the condi- 


The Museum proposes to be 


tions which obtain in any foreign market, so 
that they can judge intelligently as to the op- 
portunities for doing business in foreign coun- 
tries. It wishes to occupy a position enabling 
it to be of service reciprocally to merchants and 
manufacturers in the United States and abroad; 
it aims to promote foreign commerce by acting 
as a bureau of information, as a clearing house 
for the facts necessary for judicious trading. 
There is to be a meeting of the Advisory Board 
on June 1, 1897, when the opening of the Mu- 
seums will be made an occasion of considerable 
ceremony. If the plans which have been for- 
mulated, which are already so well under way, 
are carried out with intelligence, with liberality 
and with singleness of purpose, we may hope 
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for such results in the encouragement of com- 
merce as are sure to follow upon the painstak- 
ing acquisition of special knowledge and a rea- 
soned attempt to create favorable conditions of 
trade. 


Ir seems to us that the best of our summer 
schools have a value greater than at first ap- 
pears. Some one has said that college teachers 
make up the only aristocracy known to the 
United States of America. They enjoy as in- 
cident to the profession they follow a certain 
social position, assured incomes, considerable 
liberty in the use of their time, and an almost 
complete freedom from the meaner contentions 
of a competitive society. Their pursuits are in- 
teresting and elevating, and their vacations are 
frequent, amounting altogether to a larger part 
of the year than that given to relaxation by any 
other class of men. The fact that they think 
they work harder than other people must be 
taken with allowances; the men of every class 
appear to believe that no other work is quite as 
exacting as theirs—or certainly their wives 
think so. Now, no aristocracy should live to it- 
self if it expects to be tolerated. It should 
recognize distinct obligations to the community 
of which it is a part. University men cannot 
cease to be citizens by virtue of their oceupa- 
tion. As the universities in their corporate ca- 
pacities—conscious that they are recipients of 
public and private bounty—are everywhere pay- 
ing more attention to their relations to the 
great public around them, so their staffs are 
sacrificing some of their leisure to meeting, in 
lecture rooms and vacation schools, people 
who cannot be college students. Wherever a 
summer school is conducted by university teach- 
ers, as at Cambridge, Chicago and Philadelphia 
—with courses which a university would sanc- 
tion as part of its term work—for the benefit of 
special students, teachers, professional men, and 
the many to whom the summer season and the 
school offer a precious opportunity, the chance 
comes also for our aristocracy to justify its ex- 
istence under the happy conditions we have 
mentioned, conditions not always fully appre- 
ciated. We cannot doubt the value of such 
schools as to the apparent good they do, and as 
another means of making closer the relations 
of the universities and the public. 
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The Story of a Love: mtery. 


[1. CHAUCER’s VERSION. II. SUBSEQUENT HISTORY. ] 


I, 


The law of indestructibility of matter is as 
true in literature as it is in nature, although 
critics have not become accustomed to em- 
phasize it as have their brethren, the scientists. 
The life of man yields only a certain number of 
characteristics and incidents, and the mind of 
man evolves only a certain additional number: 
these constitute the literary raw material which 
must be worked up over and over again. A 
thing most surprising to a reader who, imbued 
with modern ideas concerning literary owner- 
ship, dips into mediaeval literature, is the man- 
ner in which all men then considered a good 
story as common property. <A literary man who 
read a tale in Italian would turn it into French, 
as nearly verbatim as he chose, and by virtue of 
that change it became his own; another would 
come, and, perchance, from the French and 
Italian versions, make in English a story which, 
in the eyes of the world, would then belong to 
him. It was not, indeed, even necessary to get 
the story from a literature other than one’sown; 
a reissuing only was needed to establish owner- 
ship. 

Few things so conclusively prove the inde- 
structibility of literary material as the way in 
which a story would survive such treatment and 
yet preserve its individuality. The tale about 
to be considered, since its origin somewhere in 
the mists of the dark ages, has been revised and 
modified, translated and adapted for a matter 
of five or six hundred years without losing an 
appreciable amount of vigor or freshness. 

A definite origin for ‘the story cannot be 
assigned; when the first literary form in which 
it has been found was sent by Bocaccio, its 
author, to Petrarch, that aged poet remarked 
that the story had long been to him a favorite. 
Attempts have been made to identify the 
heroine with a real individual who lived, as 
some say, about the year 1025 A. D., or, as 
others have it, 1103 A. D. A French fabliau 
has been suggested as a source, and numerous 
other suppositions have been made. None of 
them, however, seem to help us farther than the 
conclusion that, wheresoever Bocaccio derived 
his materials, we know of no earlier version 
than that which he has left in his Decameron, 
where the story forms the final tale, the tenth 
on the tenth day. 

One of the last letters of Petrarch’s life was 
that in which he thanked his disciple for a 
copy of the work and dedicated to him 
a translation of it. “Your book which in your 
youth, as 1 think, you published in our mother 
tongue, I see has reached me. With my glance 
at it I have been delighted. Amidst many lev- 
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ities, I hoa marked some things of graver tone. 
At the beginning you have told w ell the story 
of that terrible pk igue time; at the end a story 
that charmed me. I learnt it by heart to repeat 
to my friends. Then it occurred to me that it 
might delight those who did not know Italian. 
So one day I set myself to translate it, hoping 
you would be glad for me to do so. I have here 
given it in my own words, with just a few 
changes. To you I wish to dedicate this ver- 
sion.” 

Petrarch, in further writing of his free Latin 
version to Bocaccio, relates that upon showing 
the translation to one of his Paduan friends, 
the latter, touched with the tenderness of the 
story, burst into such frequent and violent fits 
of tears, that he could not read to the end. 
But a Veronese having heard of the Paduan’s 
exquisiteness of feeling on this occasion, re- 
solved to try the experiment. He read the whole 
aloud from beginning to end, without the least 
change of voice, or countenance:—‘I should 
have wept,” added be, “like the Paduan, had I 
thought the story true. But the whole is a 
manifest fiction. ‘Chere never was, nor ever will 
be, such a woman.” 

A very great deal has been written 8 
regard to the possibility and probability of 
personal interview between Chaucer and Pet- 
rarch, some persons of imagination thinking 
that the English poet was among the friends 
to whom Petrarch used to relate this story at 
Padua; indeed it has even been surmised that 
Chaucer was the person who wept so profusely 
upon its reading. The matter has been well 
summarized by saying, “We can creditably and 
honorably try hard to think that the two poets 
met, but with the knowledge we at present 
we have no right to assert it.” The 
theory is so attractive, however, that the more 
general feeling was voiced by Lowell when he 
wrote: “We might be sorry that no confirma- 
tion has been found for the story that Chaucer 
was ‘fined two shillings for beating a Franciscan 
friar in Fleet street, if it were only for the 
alliteration: but we refuse to give up the meet- 
ing with Petrarch. All the probabilities are in 
its favor. That Chaucer, being in Italy, should 
not have found occasion for seeing the most 
famous literary man of the day, is incredible.” 

Although such a discussion has been raised 
concerning the probability of a personal inter- 
view between Petrarch and C haucer, no one has 
doubted that in his use of the story Chaucer 
has followed, and followed very closely indeed, 
Petrarch’s Chaucer’s version 


pe yssess, 


; Latin version of it. 
was probably written in 1373 or 1374 A. D. 
and required but little revision to make it suit- 
able for one of the Canterbury tales. Into this 
collection it was fitted as the tale told by the 
Oxford student. 





1897.) 


In the prologue to the Clerk’s tale, begin- 


ning— 


“Sir Clerk of Oxenforde,” or hoste sayde, 
“Ye ryde as coy and stille as doth a mayde.” 


the host remonstrating at the clerk’s continual 
air of meditation calls on him for a tale. To 
this the clerk replies— 


There is, at the West syde of Waille, 

Doun at the roote of Vesulus, the colde, 

A lusty playne, habundant of vitaille, 

Wher many a toun and tour thou mayst biholde, 
That founded were in tyme of fadres olde, 

And Saluces this noble contee highte. 


This land was ruled by a marquis whose 
ancestors had long ruled it before him. He was 
fair, young, strong, a good ruler, and was uni- 
versally loved by his people, except in that he 
thought only of the present and its pleasures. 
His people after telling him of their great love 
and loyalty finally asked that he would marry. 

They offered even to choose a wife for him 
from the noblest in the land in order that at 
his death the country might continue in the 
possession of his family and not be distracted 
by a change of rule. 

From pity for the people the marquis, 
although he cherished his freedom, finally as- 
sented with, however, the one condition that he 
should choose his own wife; that, whoever she 
might be, no objection sheal be made, and she 
should be even treated as though she were the 
daughter of an emperor. At request of the peo- 
ple there was fixed a definite day on which the 
union was to be consummated. Orders were at 
given for the preparation of the feast, 
and the castle became busy with anticipation of 
the great event. 

Not far from the castle, within the marquis’s 
domain, in a beautiful village lived some poor 
people who farmed the surrounding country. 
The poorest man in all the village, a ula by 
name, had a most lovely daughter, Griselda, 
who, although reared without luxuries or, in- 
deed, comforts, was one of the most beautiful 
maidens the sun had ever seen. The only stay 
of the declining age of her father, she worked 
early and late, spinning in the field while she 
guarded - sheep by day, and preparing herbs 
for sale by ni; cht. 

Often in his hunting the marquis had taken 
notice of her and, recognizing her true worth, 
although others saw in her only a common 
peasant maiden, he had long determined to 
wed her, if he should ever deem it well to take 
a wife. 

The wedding day approached and the ar- 
rangements for the festival were all completed; 
the palace was decked in festal array, the 
preparations for great feasting were made, the 
dresses and jewels for the expected bride were 


once 
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ial But no bride was found, it was 9 o’clock 
on the wedding day, the procession of grand 
lords and ladies had long been waiting, and the 
people began to lament, fearing that it was all 
a trick of the youthful marquis. 

The frei maidens were hastening to com- 
plete their morning tasks that they might see 
the new a, when the grand procession 
should pass by. Griselda was performing her 
humble work among the cattle, when suddenly 
her name was called, and she saw the marquis 
standing at her side. He had come to ask from 
her father her hand in marriage, and, before 
the old man, astounded beyond measure, had 
collected his scattered wits, the bargain was 
made. Griselda’s only part was to assent. 

She was quickly despoiled of her old 
clothes, dressed in the gorgeous wedding gar- 
ments by the great court ladies, crowned with 
gold, covered with jewels, mounted on a white 
horse, and led to the palace amid the rejoicings 
of the people; all before she had recovered her 
amid great joy, and the rich garments well be- 
came the wondrous beauty of the queen, who 
was so courtly and dignified that the people 
scarcely believed she could be the daughter of 
the poor Janicula. 


And so discreet and fair of eloquence, 

So benigne and so digne of reverence, 

And coude so the peples herte embrace, 
That ech hir lovede that looked on hir face. 


The second part of the poem closes with 
announcing the birth of a daughter to the 
marquis; although a son would have been more 
gladly welcomed, there was, however, great joy. 

This child was yet young when a_ strange 
desire to tempt the steadfastness of his wife 
took possession of the marquis, in spite of the 
fact that it was wholly needless. 

He, however, persisted, and in a long speech 
recalled to Griselda her low origin of which his 
people were ashamed, and, saying that it was 
1ecessary to do with the child as should be 
best, reminded her of her promise of perfect 
obedience. 

The marquis feigned sadness, and sent a 
trusty retainer for the child, which was then 
taken away from his mother, who, sad even to 
the death, was yet meekandhumble. Thelordhad 
commanded the child be carefully tended, and 
secretly taken to its aunt, the Countess of 
Panick, at Bologna. This plan was fully carried 
out, only the lord and his messenger knowing 
of it. Now frequently and uns suspectedly the 
marquis went to Griselda to see if she were at 
all changed, but he found her— 


As glad, as humble, as bisy in servyse, 
And eek in love as she was wont to be, 
Was she to him in every maner wyse: 
Ne of hir doghter noght a word spak she, 
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Four years passed by until the birth of 
another child, a son, and the people rejoiced 
greatly at the advent of an heir to the realm. 
After two years more the desire of the marquis 
to tempt his wife again became paramount. 

Again he reminded her of her humble birth, 
and said that his people could not have her son 
to rule over them. Her answer as before was 


humility itself:— 


“But as yow list; noght greveth me at al, 
Thogh that my doghter and my sone be slayn, 
At your commandment, this is to sayn. 

I have noght had no part of children tweyne 
But first siknesse, and after wo and peyne.”- 


Again the servant came, taking the boy away 
as though he knew no compassion; out of 
Griselda’s sight the child was carefully treated, 
and secretly “conveyed to the aunt in Bologna. 
Again the lord watched for signs of rebellion 
but again found none. Yet, although his peo- 
ple began greatly to murmur against his 
cruelty, he continued in his course. The 
daughter was now twelve years old, and, feign- 
ing to have received a bull from the Pope al- 
lowing him to marry again, the marquis 
requested the aunt to bring the maid to Saluce 
in grand state as his new wife. The mother’s 
heart had been tried to the fullest and now 
Griselda’s wifely instincts were to be assailed. 
The marquis told her of complaints of the peo- 
ple, the bull of the Pope, and of the new wife 
already on her way, and commanded Griselda 
back to her father’s house. 


* And she answerde agayn in pacience, 

‘My lord,’ quod she, ‘I woot, and wiste alway 
How that bitwixen your magnificence 

And my poverte no wight can ne may 

Maken comparison: it is no nay. 

I ne heeld me never digne in no manere 

To be your wyf, no, ne your chamberere. 


And in this hous, ther ye me lady made— 
The heighe god take I for my witnesse, 
And also wisly he my soule glade 

I never held me lady ne maistresse, 

3ut humble servant to your worthinesse, 
And ever shal, whyl that my lyf may dure, 
Aboven every worldly creature.” 


“ And of your newe wyf, god of his grace 

So graunte yow wele and prosperitee: 

For I wol gladly yelden hir my place, 

In which that I was blisful wont to be, 

For sith it lyketh yow, my lord,’ quod she, 
That whylom weren al myn hertes reste, 
That I shal goon, I wol gon whan yow leste.” 


Sorrowfully she took off her jewels, her 
queenly dresses, and her wedding ring, and in 
her old ragged gown went barefoot back to her 
father’s humble cabin. She was, however, ac- 
companied by crowds of sympathizing folk, 
who cursed the cruelty of the lord. At her 
home she lived as she had done years before. 
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At the arrival of the Earl of Panick, bring- 
ing with great pomp and richness the new 
queen, to Griselda there came a message to 
come and see to the arranging of the palace 
for the advent. This was done and the people 
congregated about the palace saw the beautiful 
newcomer, while all went merry as a wedding 
should. 

At last the marquis was satisfied:— 


‘This is y-nogh, Grisilde myn,’ quod he, 

‘Be now na-more agast me yvel apayed; 

I have thy feith and thy benignitee, 

As wel as ever womman was, assayed, 

In greet estaat, and povreliche arrayed. 

Now knowe I, dere wyf, thy stedfastnesse,’— 
And hir in armes took and gan hir kisse. 


And she for wonder took of it no keep: 

She herde nat what thing he to hir seyde; 
She ferde as she had stert out of a sleep, 

Til she out of hir masednesse abreyde. 
Grisilde,’ quod he, ‘ by god taat for us deyde, 
Thou art my wyf, ne noon other I have, 

Ne nevver hadde, as god my soule save! 


This is thy doghter which thou hast supposed 
To be my wyf; that other feithfully 

Shal be myn heir, as I have ay purposed; 
Thou bare him in thy body trewely. 

At Boloigne have 1 kept hem prively; 

Tak hem agayn, for now maystow nat seye 
That thou hast lorn non of thy children tweye. 


Griselda at first could not comprehend the ful- 
ness of her happinessand, when she did,swooned 
for joy. She was taken by the ladies and again 
clothed with her dignity. 


* And in a cloth of gold that brighte shoon, 
With a coroune of many a riche stoon 

Upon hir heed, they in-to halle hir broghte, 
And ther she was honoured as hir oghte. 


Thus hath this pitous day a blisiul ende, 
For every man and woman dooth his might 
This day in murthe and revel to dispende 
Til on the welkne shoon the sterres light. 
For more solempne in every mannes sight 
This feste was, and gretter of costage, 

Than was the revel of hir mariage. 


Years now passed, the daughter married a 
great lord, the son ruled well in his time and 
“they all lived happy ever afterward.” Thus the 
clerk’s tale ended. 

CLYDE BowMAN Fv sv. 


(To be concluded.) 


Poetry is the only verity, the expression of a sound 
mind speaking after the ideal, and not after the ap- 
parent.—Emerson. 

Poetry ought to go straight to the heart, because it 
has come from the heart, and aim at the man in the 
citizen, and not the citizen in the man.—Schiller. 


— 


Poets and heroes are of the same race; the latter 


do what the former conceive.—Lamartine. 
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Movements in English Education. 


III. 
THE TEACHERS’ SOCIETIES. 


One of the papers in M. Ernest Lavisse’s 
A Propos de nos Ecoles is a charming address 
which he delivered at the opening of a new ele- 
mentary school at his old home in Aisne—“Au 
milieu de mes camarades,” as he puts it, “et de 
mes amis d’enfance, dans ce pays auquel m/at- 
tachent tant de souvenirs chers et sacrés.” He 
contrasts the grand new school with the humble 
little building which he remembered in his 
childhood,and he wonders what the old teacher, 
Pére Matton, would have said if he could have 
seen the ceremony in which the younger gen- 
eration of his scholars, already middle-aged, 
were taking part. “La République,” exclaims 
M. Lavisse to the teachers of to-day, “La Ré- 
publique vous traite comine des princes.” 

There has, in fact, been an extraordinary 
change, both in France and in England, in the 
position of teachers since our grandfathers, or 
even our fathers, were boys. “During the last 
quarter of a century,” wrote the Royal Com- 
missioners on Secondary Education (the period 
under their review being that which had 
elapsed since the report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners in 1867), “the position of the 
teacher has sensibly improved. His work is 
viewed by the public with ever-growing sym- 
pathy and respect. The new opportunities for 
the education of women, the increasing propor- 
tion of graduate teachers in all grades of 
school, and the efforts of educational societies 
have worked almost a revolution in the status 
of the teacher, and have given a higher tone 
and dignity to the whole profession.” 

How this has come about is a long story. 
The fact remains that it is so, and that teachers 
have never been so respected, have, as a body, 
never been so popular or so influential as they 
are to-day. The change draws attention to a 
question which is likely to become more im- 
portant as the years go on, viz., What is the 
position which teachers ought to occupy in the 
economy of national life? The problem is thus 
put by the Secondary Education Commission- 
ers: “The service which teachers render is one 
over which the State must in self-defence re- 
tain effective oversight; the provision of teach- 
ing and the conduct of education cannot be left 
to private enterprise alone. Nor, on the other 
hand, do the teachers stand in the same relation 
to government as does the civil service. Educa- 
tion is a thing too intimately concerned with 
individual preference and private life for it to 
be desirable to throw the whole of it under gov- 
ernment control. It needs organization, but it 
would be destroyed by uniformity; it is stimu- 
lated by inspection, but it could be crushed by 
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a code. In the public service, where the chief 
object is administrative efficiency, the individ- 
ual officer is necessarily subordinate; in educa- 
tion, where a chief object is the discovery of 
more perfect methods of teaching, the individ- 
ual teacher must be left comparatively free. 
Every good teacher is a discoverer, and in order 
to make discoveries, he must have liberty of 
experiment.” 

Thus the position of teachers in the state 
must remain somewhat anomalous and excep- 
tional. On the one hand, it will need constant 
readjustment to the central and local govern- 
ment; on the other hand, as a guarantee 
against political or administrative interference 
with their proper and necessary freedom, the 
body of teachers must be not only allowed, but 
encouraged, to strengthen their professional 
organizations. They can never safely become a 
branch of the civil service, because they would 
then lose liberty of corporate and political en- 
deavor. On the other hand, the State can never 
afford to lose all control over the efficiency and 
completeness of their work. A sturdy cham- 
pion of his own and his colleagues’ independ- 
ence, Mr. Thring, of Uppingham, used to ask 
how the State should deal with the teachers. 
“Should they be considered as skilled workmen 
engaged in work requiring consummate skill, 
who understand their work and are ready to do 
it, or as carrying out the instructions of a 
higher authority that understands the work 
which they merely execute as instruments?” 
The answer to both these questions ought to be 
in the negative. The work of the teacher in 
the modern state must be carried on under 
mixed conditions, partly of freedom and partly 
of control. 

To secure for themselves, however, the due 
measure of freedom, the teachers must organize 
themselves into societies. Acting individually, 
they are powerless to protect themselves against 
forms of state or local interference which might 
paralyze their best work. We find, therefore, 
that, acting under the goad of a sure instinct, 
our teachers have rapidly strengthened their 
position by the formation of a number of large 
and efficient societies. As fighting bodies none 
of them can compare with the National Union 
of Teachers—the association of the teachers in 
public elementaryschools. This can boast 30,000 
members, and few changes in educational mat- 
ters escape the notice of its watchful executive. 
It has much political influence, and played an 
important part in the great educational strug- 
gle of last session. Some observers resent its 
activities, dub it a trades union, and charge it 
with narrowness and party spirit. But, what- 
ever may be the dangers of the situation, there 
is no doubt that the position which the Union 
now enjoys has been earned by unceasing effort 





and devoted labor. To it, and almost to it 
alone, the country owes the destruction of 
vicious theories about state interference with 
the work of the elementary schools which were 
rampant twenty years ago, and are still cher- 
ished in a sneaking kind of way by many peo- 
ple who ought to know better. But victories 
of this kind are not bought for nothing. Fight- 
ers have not the virtues of students, and are 
apt, indeed, to lose perceptions which are neces- 
sary to the most far-seeing statesmanship. 
“Every country,” says the proverb, “has the 
foes it deserves;” and when a critic dwells on 
the failings of the National Union of Teachers, 
it is well to remind him of the kind of policy 
against which the Union had so long to protest. 

Secondary teachers in England have had less 
to fight against, and consequently their associa- 
tions have been more dilettante and less easily 
mobilized for attack or defence. But the long 
peace is nearly over, and many secondary 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses think they 
already hear the rolling of the drums before the 
engagement. Consequently they are forming 
line and preparing for action. But it must be 
admitted that some of their regiments would 
be none the worse for a little active service. 
The Headmasters’ Conference, for example, is 
a dignified company. All the headmasters of 


the great public schools belong to it and direct 


what it is pleased to call its policy. But it 
stands for no consistent view of national edu- 
cation. When the eye runs down the list of its 
members, one recalls Disraeli’s sarcasm about 
the front ministerial bench—‘“Call that a gov- 
ernment! It is merely a row of competitors.” 

The Teachers’ Guild is catholic to a fault. 
It embraces so many elements that it effectively 
represents none of them. It is a band of clash- 
ing interests, ably led by a group of far-seeing 
men and women, and voiced by the most influ- 
ential journal in our educational press. The 
Guild has been and is one of the best influences 
in English education, but it is not strong as a 
fighting body. 

The College of Preceptors has a great name, 
but it was never intended to be a militant or- 
ganization. It has done good work, and is still 
faithful to its traditions. To it we owe one of 
the most promising attempts to establish a sys- 
tem of training for secondary teachers. Peda- 
gogy still has an uncomfortable sound to Eng- 
lish ears. But if the prejudice against the 
word ever vanishes, the credit will lie in large 
measure with the College of Preceptors. 

It is to a number of smaller organizations, 
each representing a special interest, that the 
next educational Wellington will have to turn. 
The Incorporated Association of Headmasters, 
the Association of Headmistresses, the Prepar- 
atory School Association, the Association of 
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Assistant Masters, the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, the Private Schools Association, and 
the Association of Headmasters of Higher 
Grade Elementary and Organized Science 
Schools—these are the societies which are in 
fighting trim and will be heard of as soon as the 
reorganization of secondary education is seri- 
ously taken in hand. 

In the meantime they are all doing much to 
raise the standard of qualification in the teach- 
ing profession, and to diffuse more widely the 
necessary knowledge about educational policy. 
So long as they do not allow selfish motives of 
corporate interest to dominate their work, they 
will render valuable service to English educa- 
tion. They are strengthening the teacher’s po- 
sition, and securing for him (and we should add 
for her) the enjoyment of the freedom from 
preoccupation and ignorant interference which 
all good teaching needs. 

A practical question which is being much dis- 
cussed is whether the teachers, as such, should 
have representation among the proposed new 
local authorities for secondary education. The 
same problem is beginning to show itself in Ger- 
many, in the sphere of elementary education, 
while in France statutory provision is made for 
a form of representation which apparently 
meets all reasonable needs. In England the 
question presents itself in an interesting form. 
Speaking broadly, the universities are self-gov- 
erning. Under statute and subject to certain 
limitations and appeals, the policy both of the 
universities and of the colleges is directed by 
the graduates themselves. To this, as to every 
other statement about English education, there 
are important exceptions; but it is not going 
too far to say that in the main the hand of the 
outside administrator, be he politician, civil 
servant, or county councillor, falls very lightly 
on any part of English higher education. Any 
administrative fingers which appear to itch for 
interference are apt to get a sharp rap from one 
or other of the watchful guardians of academic 
privilege. At the other end of the scale, the 
elementary school teacher is supposed to have 
no direct share in administration. His to obey, 
not to govern. But he has his revenge. His 
union is represented on each side of the House 
of Commons—represented with tact and un- 
failing knowledge. His executive officers well 
know their way to Whitehall. His weekly jour- 
nal is alert and trenchant, and exults in any 
opportunity of trouncing a parson who bullies 
“his” teacher or a starveling country school 
board. And, though the elementary school 
teacher may serve on a board which employs 
him, there is no rule which disqualifies ex- 
teachers from election. The result is that 
on several recent occasions the teachers’ nom- 
inee has been returned, by a great major- 
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ity, at the head of the poll. Thus the elemen- 
tary school teachers at the present time have in 
substance more direct influence over Parlia- 
ment and on local elected bodies than their col- 
leagues at the universities. 

Between the two extremities stand the teach- 
ers in secondary schools. Up to the present 
time they have had comparatively little experi- 
ence of departmental control. The Charity 
Commission rarely inspects them, and its oper- 
ations are rather a synonym for delay than for 
administrative interference. The local author- 
ities who have anything to do with secondary 
schools come with gifts in their hands, and 
their interference, wherever it takes place, is 
voluntarily accepted by the teachers for the 
sake of the grants which accompany it. But 
when secondary education is organized, the 
color of these relations between the schools and 
the various authorities will quickly change. 
There are, consequently, many among the 
teachers who look forward to blunders and stu- 
pidities on the part of the new bodies which it 
is proposed to set up. “The trap,” they say, “is 
well baited and prettily tied up with ribbons, 
but once we get inside it we shall hear very lit- 
tle more of honied words and pretty speeches. 
The power will be in the hands of men who, in 
regard to some of our most important interests, 
are our natural enemies.” 

Those who hold this opinion the most 
strongly are against any form of local, or, for 
that matter, of effective central, authority 
whatever. But others, who regard the evils of 
the present situation as so grave that new pub- 
lic authorities are needed to remedy them, hope 
to temper the policy of the new bodies by in- 
fusing into them some measure of teachers’ 
representation. Against this scheme the cut- 
and-dried constitutionalist aims his sharpest 
arrows. He maintains that, were any such 
arrangement permitted, all chance of adminis- 
trative purity in the actions of the new local 
authorities would be gone. Everything, he ar- 
gues, would be wire-pulled by the teachers in 
their own pecuniary interests. The teachers’ 
societies would invariably act, not in a disin- 
terested spirit, but as mere trades unions for 
the furtherance of the selfish purpose of their 
members. The teachers’ representatives would 
be present at the council board in order to 
screen inefficiency, to justify routine, to avert 
necessary reform, and to raise the scale of sal- 
aries. 

On the other hand there are many who, 
though not unconscious of these perils, are yet 
convinced that of the two evils the exclusion of 
the teachers from all voice in the local and 
central administration would be by far the 
most injurious to the public interest. They 
argue that educational and administrative ex- 
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perience cannot be safely divorced. “Taken to- 
gether and combined in one authority, knowl- 
edge of educational work and skill in public 
administration would supplement one another, 
correct one another’s characteristic defects and 
form the most efficient instrument for guidance 
and control.” 

The relation of the expert to public elected 
authorities is one of the most difficult problems 
in democratic organization. Probably, on the 
whole it would be better, as things are, to de- 
vise some statutory form of teachers’ represen- 
tation on the local authorities, if any are soon 
created. The thing might be done by requir- 
ing each authority to submit to the central de- 
partment a scheme showing how it proposed 
by co-optation to secure the due representa- 
tion of the various forms of educational experi- 
ence. But if, as seems not improbable, legisla- 
tion on secondary education is put off for a few 
years, the matter may settle itself by the grad- 
ual permeation of more pedagogical knowledge 
among the administrators, and of a clearer per- 
ception of administrative difficulties among the 
teachers. If the natural course of things pro- 
duces administrators with a real knowledge of 
educational methods, and teachers with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems of 
administration, we shall have no occasion to 
invent a new-fangled and hybrid form of local 
authority which might too easily lend itself to 
mischief and misuse. X. 

London. 


Ordinary baldness has proved to be the work of a 
species of microbe. A French chemist, M. Labouraud, 
has got upon the trail of this particular bacillus, and 
has obliged him to reveal the secret of his operations, 
which are as surprising as they are objectionable; for 
he does not make his sphere of activity the bulb at 
the root of the hair, as might be suspected; his meth- 
ods are not so straightforward; we have to do, not 
with an assassin, but a poisoner. He establishes him- 
self in the small glands whose function it is to secrete 
a natural pommade, and in this place of vantage dis- 
tils at his ease a special poison which is the direct 
cause of baldness. To prove this it is only necessary 
to make a culture in bouillon, filter off the microbes, 
and inject a liquid containing them under the skin of 
a rabbit—an Angora rabbit, if you like—when he will 
infallibly and rapidly be transformed into a somewhat 
shapeless billiard-ball. Out of consideration for those 
who still have heads of hair, it should be said quickly 
that not every one’s head is a good culture bouillon 
for this particular creature; that women particularly 
offer him very little encouragement; and, finally, that 
there still seems to be something to discover before 
we have complete knowledge as to why we go bald. 
We are indebted for these interesting facts to I’Illus- 
tration. 


Tl n’y a pour |’ homme que trois événements, naftre, 
vivre, et mourir; il ne se sent pas najitre, il souffre & 
mourir, et il oublie de vivre. 

La Bruyére. 
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Books. 


THE Empire or THE Protemtes. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1895. 

“To Egypt *tis a long and toilsome road.” 
With these words from the Odyssey, Polybius 
accounts for the difficulties that beset a writer 
on Egyptian history. If this was true in the 
second century before Christ, when Egyptian 
history was in the making, much truer is it to- 
day, when such history is a thing of the remote 
past. And the student of his kind can only be 
grateful to a scholar who undertakes the weari- 
some journey, and succeeds in bringing home 
rich spoils, won in large part by his own ef- 
forts. Such a traveler we have in Professor 
Mahaffy, and such spoils in his latest book, 
‘The Empire of the Ptolemies.’ 

Of all the successors of Alexander the Ptol- 
emies were the ablest, and founded the most 
enduring empire, through which, more than 
through any other medium Greek science and 
letters were first conserved, and then passed 
on to Rome,—through Rome to reach the 
modern world. Professor Mahaffy has given us 
a thoughtful study of this empire in a book 
which is in many respects the most valuable 
that has come from his active pen. He has at- 
tempted—and we use his own words—unbaffled 
by the “scantiness of our miserable sources,” 
“to write a human history of Egypt” [in the 
Ptolemaic age] and to “draw a living picture 
of the men who swayed this wealthy kingdom 
so long.” He has already written much on the 
Greeks of antiquity—their history, literature, 
institutions, ideals, morals and manners,—but 
usually at second hand, as the popularizer of 
knowledge gathered by the pedants for whom 
he has a hearty scorn. Here, however, he 
makes original contributions to the subject in 
hand. Circumstances have caused him to be- 
come one of the first of British authorities on 
the Greek papyri of the Ptolemaic period, and 
his native gifts as a writer—his insight, his wit, 
his pungency and his skill in orderly and vivid 
presentation—lend to his work on Egyptian 
history, which owes so much to the papyri, an 
exceptional interest and value. 

In thirteen chapters, the substance of which 
was originally written as lectures for the his- 
tory class at the University of Dublin, the au- 
thor passes in review the careers and person- 
alities of all the Ptolemies, from Soter, the 
founder of the line, to the fateful Cleopatra. 
While well-known facts have not been neg- 
lected, especial attention has been given to such 
aspects of the history of these monarchs as 
have received illumination from recent dis- 
coveries and discussions. This fresh light has 
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been obtained not alone from newly found 
papyri, which, while now and then yielding a 
literary treasure of great value, have to do for 
the most part with trivial matters of financial 
administrations or judicial process, but also 
from that reéxamination of the traditional 
sources of information, the ancient texts, which 
is going on all the time. 

In especial, the character and achievements 
of the mighty Ptolemy Soter, of Philadelphus 
and of his sister-wife Arsinoe, and of the enig- 
matical Euergetes have an attraction for our 
author, and his sketches of these rulers are 
examples of excellent historical writing. In his 
account of the later princes, where the sources 
of information are chiefly literary—Polybius, 
Plutarch, Josephus—Professor Mahaffy shows 
dramatic power of a different quality. The 
main currents of political life and activity in 
Egypt; some of the features of the great in- 
tellectual movements of the times; in particu- 
lar, the services to literature and science of the 
various rulers, chiefly in the establishment and 
maintenance of the Alexandrian Museum, 
Library, and other kindred institutions; mani- 
fold details in the life of the humbler folk, 
civic and military—all these matters, for the 
three centuries preceding the Christian era in 
Egypt, engage our author’s attention, and are 
set forth in a lucid style and with a due regard 
for proportion. There is an excellent chrono- 
logical table, a full index, and many admirable 
wood-cuts of coin-types. Scholars will welcome 
the publication here, in a convenient form, of 
the Greek text of the Decree of Canopus (San 
Stone, 238 Bs. c.) and of the Rosetta Stone (196 
B. C.), with the author’s learned and judicious 
notes, not to speak of numerous extracts from 
papyri. 

The defects of the book are for the most part 
such as inhere in the subject. An epoch in 
Egyptian history about which our information 
is miserably scant cannot be made, at least by 
the conscientious historian, as interesting as 
one for which our sources flow abundantly. 
The scenes that pass before our author’s eye 
are altogether too numerous and varied for all 
of them to be caught and reproduced with 
equal fidelity and effect. It is an easy task for 
a critic to point out what seem to him omis- 
sions in another’s work. That the intellectual 
and moral life of the age—in its philosophical 
and religious aspects, especially in relation to 
the birth and early history of Christian thought 
—is not more fully treated in this book is a 
disappointment, for which the fact that the 
author has elsewhere considered some phases of 
it is hardly a compensation. Professor Mahaffy 
does not let us forget that he is an Irishman 
and a clergyman; indeed, in a book from his 
pen we should sadly miss the familiar and 
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apposite citations of modern instances, mostly 
Celtic, in illustration of ancient usage, to- 
gether with the frequent fling at the esthete, 
the pedant, and “the Greek scholars in our 
universities.” 

The book is carefully printed, and of typo- 
graphical errors few are misleading. Among 
the errors we must, however, note at least the 
following for correction: On p. 54, H. Collitz 
(not N. Collitz), and on p. 109, Th. Schreiber 
(not M. Schreiber) are meant. On p. 473, B. c. 
39 should be B. c. 36; on p. 433, middle, read 
“made” for “make.” The Philippeum at 
Olympia (p. 136) was hardly set up by Philip. 
On p. 76, from the dvev Bovrevray of Dio 
Cassius we might draw a conclusion exactly the 
opposite to that drawn by Professor Mahaffy. 
And a purist is vexed at seeing Sylla and coelo 
on the pages of a carefully printed book. 

This is hardly the place in which to take our 
author to task for the use he now and then 
makes of his evidence, forcing it beyond its 
proper limits. For the most part, however, we 
owe a debt to his independence and originality, 
qualities which in this book lead him to the 
truth oftener perhaps than in some of his 
earlier writings. 

The ‘Empire of the Ptolemies’ is a book 
which no serious student of history can afford 
to ignore, and is full of instruction, as well as 
of entertainment, for every reader. 

Joun H. Wricnur. 

Harvard University. 


TRUMPETS AND SHawms. By Henry Hanby 
Hay, author of ‘Created Gold and Other 
Poems,’ Philadelphia: Arnold & Co., 1896. 

Mr. Hay is no stranger to readers of con- 
temporary poetry, and his volume ‘Created 

Gold and Other Poems,’ published a few years 

since, will be recalled by many for its origin- 

ality and for the favorable comment which it 
excited on this side of the waterand particularly 
in England. As to the volume before us, we are 
peculiarly fortunate in the possession of an in- 
teresting and appreciative introduction from 
the pen of Mr. Hay’s friend and fellow Manx- 
man, the distinguished novelist, Mr. Hall 

Caine. We have thus before us not only some 

of those little hints and details that go to give 

a personal atmosphere to a book; but we have 

likewise a frank and honest appraisement of its 

character, a suggestion of the place of this 

“full-freighted craft on the ocean of song.” 

Mr. Hall Caine, considering the possible 

poetical treatment of material arising out of 

the historic past and the picturesque present 
of such a spot as his native island, distinguishes 

“the dramatic method,” and the “scenic man- 

ner.” The latter he claims to be peculiarly Mr. 
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Hay’s. Take this bit of vivid description as an 
instance in point:— 
“T close my eyes and face the setting sun, 
And with my shadow, so my thoughts slip back. 
I see a bow-bent bay, an old red pier 
Set in a cold and ever restless sea. 
Behind the pier, the cluttered market-place, 
Hemming a stunted church; and round the church 
A dozen cart-wide, elbow-bending lanes, 
With corners safed by old guns set on end.” 
Or again:— 
“ Picture, before you read this simple tak, 
The glistening smoothness of a precipice; 
The narrow sheep-path cut across its breast, 
A fenceless razor-blade, scarce two feet wide, 
And half-way down, “tween slipping foot and death, 
A stunted pine, loose as an old man’s tooth.” 

The first of these selections is from a poem 
entitled ‘One by the Sea—A Boy, of which we 
are not certain that it is not one of the best of 
the book, for its fervor, directness, and per- 
fectly clear presentment. Yet if the reader will 
continue the poem entitled ‘Robert, the Guide,’ 
of which the second quotation above is the first 
few lines, he will probably take issue at once 
with the inference to be drawn from Mr. 
Caine’s words, and claim for Mr. Hay not a 
little of the “dramatic method.” The author 
is solicitous of suecess in this direction if we 
mistake not, witness the suggestive, but some- 
what lurid poem entitled ‘Leaves from a 
Woman's Life.’ 

This volume of verse is by no means re- 
stricted in theme or in manner, and nothing 
could be wider of the mark than to describe it 
as of that class of local verse in which the poet, 
tethered by those invincible ties that bind to 
home, to reminiscence of self and to a narrow 
circle of intimates, sings like a captive bird 
again and again the beauties of his cage, its 
sanded floor, and smooth and polished perches. 
Though Mr. Hay was born in Manxland, he has 
come out of it long since into the open Ameri- 
can world, bringing with him tender and 
hallowed memories and delighting, like every 
true son, no matter what his country, to return 
and drink in again the present beauties of his 
countryland. If anything is to be said of Mr. 
Hay’s choice of themes, it must be in recogni- 
tion of his range of subject with perhaps not a 
little wonder at his daring. Thus Mr. Hay has 
dared to ignore the accepted tradition that 
Sophocles answered the impeachment of his son 
Iophon before the Phratores by reading the 
parodos of his ‘CEdipus at Colonus,’ to give us 
in place “a portion of the newly-finished 
tragedy, entitled ‘Achilles,’ ” as to which it may 
be surmised that a similar triumph to that of 
tradition might not have ensued. In his 
previous volume, Mr. Hay hazarded an act pre- 


| cedent to Hamlet, entitled ‘ Hamlet at Witten- 


berg.” In the present book he has given us a 
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soliloquy subsequent to ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ a thoughtful and eloquent monologue 
of the despised and broken Shylock, not in the 
least, it is true, the Shylock of the play, but 
a refined and subtilized product of nineteenth 
century casuisty in criticism. Mr. Hay has 
not only thus touched—or retouched—the 
characters of Shakespeare, but he has rep- 
resented to us Shakespeare himself, ‘On London 
Bridge,’ in a poem of great originality and 
strength. 

‘Trumpets and Shawms’ contains many 
appreciations of nature, though usually in na- 
ture’s reaction upon man; dramatic idyls 
such as ‘Robert the Guide,’ mentioned 
above; historical balladry, on an old theme, 
ence; lyrics, such as‘Purgatory,’ which combines 
wo brightly contrasted little sketchesin the pre- 
Ralphaelite manner, and such as ‘The Song of 
the Vignette,’ in which is essayed with success 
the lightness of the Villanelle. Mere music is 
evidently far from Mr. Hay’s purpose; he is of 
that class of poets that approach the temple 
of the goddess of poetry by the ways of truth, 
and hence it is that the reader at times finds 
himself in difficulty in following the subjective 
processes of the author’s thought. Poems like 
‘The Lowest of Heaven Arose’ and ‘“Time’s 
Circle Widens Through Eternity,’ though con- 
taining much of the best and most distinctive 
work of their author, are difficult productions, 
doubtless worthy of much study, but gnarled 
and knotted with a truly Browningesque in- 
volution and contortion of thought. Happily 
this is only one of Mr. Hay’s many moods, and 
we confess that we prefer him in some others. 
Without hazarding comparison or prophecy, 
the following stanzas from the noble threnody, 
which concludes this volume, may be read 
to show that Mr. Hay is well past the period of 
mere promise and in the midst of the harvest of 
fulfilment. 


With what compare thee? On the wings of song 
If I might steal a shadow of thy grace, 

I would compare thee with the joys that throng 
Thy now enraptured place. 

But like a bird I strike the walls of time, 
Interrogating wood, and earth, and sea, 

“Have ye no royal children? can ye send 
No serried chieftain, lords of the sublime 

To swell the pageant of his threnody ?” 
My friend! Alas! My friend! 


“None,” answers Earth, from out her shimm’ring 
palace, 
While colors flashed and iridescence stirred; 
I have befitting gems for crown and chalice, 
None rarer than his word. 
I have red rubies, prince of jewel kind, 
adamant which flashes back the glow 
Of morn, but not in gem nor jewel blend 
Such playful flames as kindled in his mind 
Purely surpassing all my flash and flow. 
My friend! Alas! My friend! 
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But he is crowned, in that let me rejoice, 
In that I conquer space and pass the bar. 
He tastes the amaranth, he hears the voice, 
He comes where poets are. 


All that I am is thine; what I may be 
Is thine, inherited from days of yore, 
For Il have shared thy rich humanity, 
O Master, gone before. 
Farewell to fellowship and eloquence, 
Farewell, my higher self, my source, my spring, 
All these expired with thy passing bell; 
A little longer be the things of sense, 
A little while I struggle, toil, and sing, 
And then no more farewell. 


Last Days oF KNICKERBOCKER LIFE IN NEW 
York. By Abram C. Dayton. Illustrated 
Edition. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York 
and London, 1897. 

A marked feature of modern American life 
is the renewed interest which men and women 
of to-day take in all that relates to the last 
century and to the earlier years, of this, an 
interest which has not only found expression in 
the formation of the numerous patriotic-heredi- 
tary societies that have sprung up all over the 
land, but has given rise to a distinctly Ameri- 
can literature, which is legendary and reminis- 
cent as well as historic. This literature, what- 
ever may be said of some of its individual short- 
comings, is one of the most wholesome features 
of our present life. Not less leveling to a na- 
tion than to an individual is the absence of 
ideals; consequently, although valid objections 
may be made to the excess of the modern ten- 
dency toward “ancestor worship” and undue ven- 
eration for the past, even such exaggeration is 
more salutary than the general indifference that 
characterized a long stretch of years between 
the establishment of the new government in 
1789 and the centennial of the Declaration of 
Independence in 1876. It is to be regretted that 
during this interval much important material 
was destroyed, which would be invaluable to 
the historian and biographer of to-day. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of 
preservine for future generations the distinctive 
characteristics of a social life, both unique and 
picturesque, Mr. Abram C. Dayton, of New 
York, more than twenty years since, transcribed 
his own early recollections of the old Dutch life 
and customs of his own city. These valuable 
reminiscences have been gathered together by 
Mr. Charles W. Dayton, son of the writer, in a 
handsome volume, entitled ‘Last Days of 
Knickerbocker Life in New York.’ 

Although Mr. Dayton touches somewhat 
upon public affairs and describes old landmarks 
and buildings, his most attractive paragraphs 
are those that refer to the home life and cus- 
toms of a thrifty and domestic community. In 
speaking of the Knickerbocker’s strong love for 
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his home, he gives us the following 
picture: “This home was an _ heirloom, not 
valued in the light of an estate to be converted 
into money, but priceless as having been the 
ancestral abode; no matter how humble in 
dimensions or appointments. The idea of 
change in the massive, bulky furniture was 
never dreamed of, continuous use only made 
each familiar piece more highly prized; a fixed 
abode and a consistent, unvarying mode of liv- 
ing entered strongly into the Knickerbocker 
notion of family pride or aristocracy; they 
abhorred everything vacillating. They looked 
with distrust on such as were here to-day and 
stayed somewhere else to-morrow, deeming they 
possessed no terrestrial anchorage upon which 
to base any claim to respecte ibility. The social 
circle was made up from friendships rather 
than by mere acquaintances; and while there 
was no lack of hospitality there was a seclusive 
sanctity attached to the idea of home, which 
hound it effectually against any who were not 
duly accredited as worthy.” 

Mr. Dayton tells of old hotels and eating- 
houses, of the “oyster balloon” and the evolu- 
tion of the modern Delmonico restaurant from 
a small shop on William street, where, at a half 
dozen pine tables, the chef in a white paper cap 
officiated as his own garcgon, - By s slow stages, 
says the narrator, “the courteous manner of the 
host, coupled with his delicious dishes and 
moderate charges, attracted the attention, 
tickled the palate, and suited the pockets of 
some of the Knickerbocker youths, who at once 
acknowledged the superiority of the French and 
Italian cuisine as expounded and set forth by 
Delmonico. It must not, however, for a mo- 
ment be thought. that the new converts from 
the plain roasted and boiled doctrine to the new 
rich gravy faith, plunged at once into the vor- 
tex of the elaborate and expensive spreads, now 
every-day affairs on Fifth Avenue. By nomeans 
was such the case; their visits were at wide in- 
tervals and mostly confined to Saturday after- 
noons, when the good folks were almost certain 
to be at home laying out their Sunday clothes. 
Two or three would agree to meet at the café 
for the purpose of indulging in a light French 
entertainment. On these occasions unusual 
secrecy was indispensable, for, if detected, we 
were certain to incur the marked displeasure 
of our grandmother, and to be soundly berated 
in the first place for our foolish extravagance, 
and secondly, pitied for our lack of taste by 
giving preference to ‘such vile greasy com- 
pounds,’ which we were assured would destroy 
our stomachs: while if we dared to mention 
the cool, refreshing ‘vin ordinaire, that delight- 
ful beverage was denounced as a miserable sub- 
stitute for vinegar. 

“Still, in spite of the well-meant warnings 
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we repeated our visits whenever we could do so 
with safety, and were warranted by our limited 
supply of ‘pocket-money; and yet further, with 
what our old fogy ancestors would have pro- 
nounced unprincipled influence we inducted 
others into the secret that good things to eat 
could be had at the cook-shop on William 
street.” 

New York was not, says Mr. Dayton, a very 
gay city until the advent of what he calls the 
“Teutonic horde,” which brought in its train 
dancing, singing, and “Lager.” Stately tea 
drinkings, when the refreshments were handed, 
seemed to satisfy the social requirements of the 
elder members of the community, while for the 
younger there were occasional sociables held in 
the “Ladies’ Dining-room of the City Hotel.” 

Interesting chapters of this book are those 
that refer to the theatre, when such histrionic 
stars, foreign and native, as the Wheatleys, 
Placides, Charles Kemble, Ellen Tree, Fanny 
Kemble, the elder Booth, and J. W. Wallack 
delighted New York audiences upon a stage 
illuminated by oil lamps and candles. Of 
Niblo’s Garden, Mr. Dayton speaks, when it 
was a veritable garden surrounded by a paling 
fence and large trees. Under the shade of these 
trees by day, and at night by the light shed by 
lanterns hung upon them, Mrs. Niblo with her 
own hands dispensed ices and refreshing drinks 
to the belles and beaux of New York. 

Quaint and graphic is the author’s treatment 
of his subject, and on closing the book we feel 
that in the telling of his story he has accom- 
plished his object, which was to place a faithful 
picture of the old New York of his recollections 
before the children of the greater New York 
of to-day. 


ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


A History or Rome To THE DEATH OF 
Cassar. By W. W. How, M. A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford, 
and H. D. Leigh, M. A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College. Oxford, Lon- 
don, and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1896. 8°, pp. 557, with numerous il- 
lustrations, maps and plans. 

In fifty-two chapters Messrs. How and Leigh, 
of the University of Oxford, have given us an 
admirable outline of the history of republican 
Rome. In four preliminary chapters we obtain 
a glimpse of the geographical and ethnological 
conditions of Italy, as the scene of Roman 
eicatness. The Legends of the Kings and the 
Regal Period are treated succinctly but with 
scientific accuracy. The unhistorical character 
of the legends is well brought out, and the 
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causes of their growth, assigned on the one 
hand to the natural and popular desire for an 
historical explanation of old myths and on the 
other to the equally great desire to explain the 
origin of archaic usages and institutions. The 
influences of symbolism, of fixed places of 
worship, and of the Greek historical novelists 
are well outlined. At the same time justice 
is done to the scattered fragments of truth 
preserved in these interesting legends, which 
ars. themselves elements of history, because of 
their influence in moulding the characters and 
directing the ambitions of the citizens of 
ancient Rome. It will not do any longer to be 
satisfied with Niebuhr and with Sir George 
Lewis; recent archeological researches into the 
early buildings of ancient Rome reveal glimpses 
of a very early growth, while the science of com- 
parative law has shed no little light on the orig- 
inal institutions of the City. We know now 
that the massive architecture of the walls and 
sewers and temples of earliest Rome was the 
work of those master-builders of Italy, the 
Etruscans, and that the most distinctive in- 
stitutions of Rome,—the family, the king, the 
senate, the “fathers,” the tribes, the curi@, the 
gentes, and the comitia,—are of purely Latin 
origin, though more or less affected by foreign 
influences in the course of their development. 
The perusal of these chapters cannot but be 
useful to every student of early Roman history, 
and will revive an interest in it even among 
those well acquainted with the main outlines 
of that dim but important epoch in the story 
of the kingliest people of antiquity. 

The same method is applied to the institu- 
tions of the early republican period; and the 
origin of the consulate and the imperium, the 
development of patrician government, the 
struggles and secessions of the plebeians are 
luminously set forth in excellent paragraphs. 
Especially pleasing are the pages on the tribu- 
nate and the acrarian laws. The republican 
legends of Coriolanus, Cincinnatus, and the 
Fabii meet with much the same treatment as 
the regal legends. Here, as in many other 
places, our authors follow very closely the views 
and conclusions of Professor Mommsen, clarum 
et venerabile nomen, but yet not infallible, as 
Freeman has shown in his famous review of 
the Roman histories of Mommsen and Ihne. 
The destruction of the written records of the 
City by the Gauls (390 B. C.), may account for 
the legends of the kingly period, but one must 
move with caution when he approaches that 
date, lest he be imperiously obliged to reject 
real battles, leagues, alliances, etc. Frequently 
the so-called legends rest on the same or as 
good authorities as the accepted facts, and are 
excised from history only by a process of in- 
ternal criticism, that acts like a cancer, demand- 
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ing constantly fresh material, and eventually 
leaving behind it only wreck and ruin. 

The codification of the city law, the de- 
cemvirate and the censorship, theadvance of the 
plebeians marked by the Valerio-Horatian laws, 
the legalization of marriages between patricians 
and plebeians (Lex Canuleia, 445 B. C.) the 
local wars with Fidenae, Veii, the A®qui and 
the Volsci, the story of Camillus, lead us 
through a mass of interesting detail to the 
capture of Rome by the Gauls (390 B. C.), and 
the terrific defeat of the Romans on the rivulet 
of the Allia. Fifty years later by discipline 
and superior arms they had driven the Gauls 
out of Italy, and gained from their invasion an 
indirect benefit in the destruction of the 
hitherto strong Etruscan state, which went 
down forever in the long conflict waged upon 
its territory. 

During the following century the history of 
Rome was again dominated by the struggle be- 
tween the patricians and the plebeians; this 
time rich plebeians and bolting patricians at- 
tacked the stronghold of patrician privilege,and 
eventually (3800 B. C.) secured absolute 
equality for the plebeians before the gods and 
men, by opening to them the sacred colleges of 
augurs and pontiffs. Yet the victory was only 
a specious one; in place of the caste of birth 
arose the caste of wealth, and the richer 
classed gradually monopolized all the city offices 
and composed the Senate, which is henceforth 
the guiding power in Rome, and to which she 
owed the mastery of the Mediterranean, bound- 
less prosperity at home and honor abroad. Dur- 
ing this period went on, as though the City 
had no internal dissension, the Samnite, 
Etruscan, Hernican, and Latinwars. Whenthey 
closed (290 B. C.), Rome was ready to turn her 
attention to Southern Italy, where the Greeks 
pretended to divide with her the empire of the 
peninsula. By 271 B. C., Pyrrhus was driven 
home to Macedonia, and the long struggle be- 
tween Rome and Carthage had entered upon 
its earliest phase. 

A valuable retrospect (pp. 131-149) prepares 
the way for understanding this _ greatest 
of historical dramas, by exhibiting the con- 
stitution, resources, and organization of the two 
great states. The scene of Rome’s growth 
changes now alternately to the great islands of 
the Mediterranean, Northern Italy or Cisalpine 
Gaul, the eastern shores of the Adriatic, 
Duilius, Flaminius and the Scipios divide the 
interest with the commanding personalities of 
Hamilear Barca, Hasdrubal and Hannibal, 
with whose capture of Saguntum in Spain 
(218 B. C.), the last phase of the Punic struggle 
for greatness set in. 

The crossing of the Alps by Hannibal, the 
battle of the Trebbia, and the battle of Canne 
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(216 B. C.), roused the courage of Hannibal, 
and seemed to promise him final victory on the 
Tiber. We cannot agree with the Momm- 
senesque phrase (p. 181) that Hannibal’s pas- 
sage of the Alps and Italian campaign was one 
of those tremendous sacrifices “justified by 
success and success alone,” but we can admire 
the vivid description of the battle of Canne 
(p. 194-198). The defeat of Hasdrubal at the 
Metaurus (207 B. C.) and the battle of Zama 
on Carthaginian territory changed the tide of 
victory, and left Roman patriotism, discipline 
and unity superior to the wealth and the 
endurance of the great African merchant city. 
The natural result was the conquest of Spain 
by the Romans, in which all resistance was 
broken by the fall of Numantia (133 B. C.). 

The interval between the second and the 
third Punie wars is filled up with equally 
gigantic conflict. The remnants of Alexander's 
empire in Macedonia and Greece proper, in 
Egypt and Asia Minor, sell dearly their ancient 
glory. But Philip and Perseus, the Greek 
leagues, Antiochus, could not withstand such 
leaders as Flaminius, Scipio Africanus, Aemilius 
Paullus, and Metullus, and so the battle of 
Cynoscephale (197 B. C.), of Thermopyle and 
Magnesia (191-190 B. C.), of Pydna (168 B. C.), 
and the destruction of Corinth (146 B. C.) left 
the Mediterranean a Roman lake, and com- 
pleted practically the conquest of the world, 
which in a sense had been forced on Rome. 

The religious and constitutional history of 
Rome in this period is equalled only by the 
narrative of its politics and administration, its 
social and economic problems, the causes of the 
fall of the republic, the splendid episode of the 
Gracchi, and the Jugurthan war (pp. 287-371.) 
The slave wars in Sicily (103-99 B. C.) and the 
social wars (91-88 B. C.) left the field open for 
the display of personal ambition furnished by 
Marius and Sulla. The battle of Cheronea (86 
B. C.) relieved Rome of the fear of Mithridates 
and the fall of the neighboring Preneste (82 
B. C.) left Sulla completely master of the situ- 
ation. The decree of destruction, the “curse of 
Sulla” went out against all Samnium and 
Etruria, and the wasted lands bear yet the 
burden of that awful doom. 

The proscription of Sulla, the war of the 
gladiators under Spartacus, the insurrection of 
Sertorius, the final effort of Mithridates, give 
color to the closing years of the century. 

Pompey, Lucullus, Crassus, the pirates of the 
Mediterranean, fill now the pages of Roman 
history. Syria and Judea enter thereon, and 
the great figures of Cicero and Cxsar dominate 
the declining years of the republic. Party 
struggles, conspiracies, electoral corruption, 
military prestige, financial embarrassments, 
were the elements that brought about the first 
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great triumvirate, the coalition of Pompey, 
Cesar and Crassus (60 B. C.), followed by the 
marriage of Pompey to Cesar’s daughter, the 
murder of Cicero, and the removal of Cato from 
Rome. The conquest of Gaul (58-51 B. C.) 
made Cxsar the foremost figure in the state. 
The death of Crassus at Carrhe in Mesopotamia 
(53 B. C.) left Pompey and Cesar sole rivals, 
the death in the previous year of Pompey’s 
wife Julia having removed the last bond of 
union between the two. Civil war soon broke 
out; Pompey was slain at the battle of Phar- 
salus in Thessaly (48 B. C.), Cato at the battle 
of Thapsus in Africa (46 B. C.), and with the 
victory of Munda in Spain (45 B. C.) the last 
remnants of the party of Pompey were scat- 
tered, and the power of Cesar map Es on 
the ruin of that of the Senate, 7. e., of the Re- 
public. The last chapter of this pes work 
summarizes the career of Cesar as sole ruler; 
his dictatorship and tribunate were made 
perpetual, the Senate was degraded to the posi- 
tion of his council,—in all the departments of 
political activity Ceasar was supreme. He 
was planning great reforms for the City and for 
Italy, political, moral and social reforms, when 
he was assassinated in the Senate, and expired 
at the base of Pompey’s statue. 

The book of Messrs. How and Leigh is pro- 
fusely illustrated with excellent architectural 
views and historical landscapes, coins, weapons, 
sepulchres, portrait busts, inscriptions, epi- 
taphs, and Roman curios of general interest. 
Several lithographed maps serve to orientate 
the reader in the topography of the republic 
and the empire, and a number of maps and 
plans in the text make clearer the many pen- 
pictures of battles and sieges. The illustrations 
are taken from authentic archeological re- 
mains, mostly from the British Museum, and 
the maps from excellent works like Davidson’s 
editions of Cicero and Polybius, or Kramer’s 
Cesar. 

One will not find here any treatment of the 
Roman literature, because it is too vast a sub- 
ject to be treated incidentally, and really at 
Rome “never touched the heart of the peo- 
ple.” But one will find an excellent account of 
the wars of Rome, the history of the Roman 
army and navy, and the evolution of the con- 
stitution of the Roman state. 

It is written in terse, vigorous, picturesque 
language, with a constant adaptation of the 
technical Latin to modern English, and is well 
deserving of a place in the library of every high 
or normal school, as well as in that of every col- 
lege or university. 


Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Catholic University of America. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Book Notes. 


‘Philadelphia’s Better Self’ is the title of an attrac- 
tively printed and bound volume which, in its eighty 
pages, presents some interesting facts concerning the 
moral and religious life of the city. 

Every one does not know that in five years Phila- 
delphia erected more buildings than New York, 
Boston, and Baltimore together, or that Philadelphia 
has now nearly as many houses as both New York 
and Chicago, whose combined population is nearly 
three times that of Philadelphia. Two-thirds of the 
buildings in the city are two and three-story dwell- 
ings. Only 4% per cent of the population live in 
houses containing more than ten people, as against 
the proportion of 50 per cent in Chicago and 66 per 
cent in New York. There are ten times as many resi- 
dent land-owners in Philadelphia as in New York. 

Philadelphia surpasses other great cities of the 
country in its proportional number of churches; it 
has more children and teachers in its Sunday-schools 
than either New York or Chicago. : 

The book is published by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Philadelphia. This society, which 
is larger than any other of its kind except two, is de- 
scribed at length; the opportunities, activities, and 
needs of the Association are outlined, and a statisti- 
cal report of the work for 1896 is given in an appen- 
dix. The book is well indexed, and illustrated. 


A new series of military books, entitled the ‘Wolse- 
ley,’ is to be brought out in this country by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The first volume, to appear almost 
immediately, will bear the title, ‘With the Royal 
Head Quarters 1870 to 1871.’ It is a personal account 
of the experiences of the staff of the Prussian army 
during the great Franco-German War. The second 
volume is to be entitled ‘Letters on Strategy.’ Among 
the subsequent volumes will appear one on ‘Napoleon 
as a Strategist,’ and another on the ‘Art of War.’ 


A volume of great importance to students of Greek 
philosophy, ‘The Early Greek Philosophers,’ is about 
to be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. All the 
existing texts, including even small fragments, have 
been carefullly collected and edited by Professor Ar- 
thur Fairbanks, of Yale University. 


The latest evidence of Professor Saintsbury’s cour- 
age and energy is his undertaking the editorship of a 
new series of literary histories, called ‘Periods of Eu- 
ropean Literature,’ and the authorship of two of the 
twelve volumes composing it. The first volume to ap- 
pear is from the hand of the editor, ‘The Flourishing 
of Romance and the Rise of Allegory’ (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). It is the second in the series as planned, 
Professor W. P. Ker’s ‘The Dark Ages’ being the first. 
The object of the series is to supplement the histories 
of the several literatures of Europe “by something 
like a new ‘Hallam,’ which should take account of all 
the simultaneous and contemporary developments and 
their interaction.” “All its volumes have been or will 
be allotted on the same principle—that of occasionally 
postponing or antedating detailed attention to the 
literary production of countries which were not at the 
moment of the first consequence, while giving greater 
prominence to those that were: but at the same time 
never losing sight of the general literary drift of the 
whole of Europe during the whole period in each 
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ease.” If Professor Saintsbury is able to carry out 
this plan with even tolerable success, his work will be 
welcome. With the intense specialization of modern 
language study, there is danger that the student will 
not be able to see the wood for the trees; and it is 
well that literary relationships and international 
influences should be clearly brought out. 

The first volume covers the period from 1100 to 
1300, and treats of the Chansons de Geste of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the French and Eng- 
lish Romances, the German Epics, the Norse Sagas, 
and the literatures of Spain, Italy, and Greece. Only 
such regard is paid to philological detail as is de- 
manded by a scholarly treatment of the literatures of 
the period. Although it is impossible to treat them 
with the fullness they merit, Professor Saintsbury 
gives a survey of the field without neglecting the im- 
portant landmarks or confusing us with a multiplicity 
of details. 


The study of church history is so essential to a cor- 
rect understanding of other fields of history that we 
welcome all attempts to make it more popular. The 
most recent series having this purpose is “len Epochs 
of Church History,’ edited by Dr. John Fulton (The 
Christian Literature Company, New York). This 
aims to place before the general public the most im- 
portant periods in an attractive and scholarly form. 
The price is remarkably low, the volumes well bound, 
the matter interesting. Four volumes have already 
appeared. 

Dr. Du Bose, of the University of the South, has 
written Volume IIT, ‘The Eeumenical Councils.’ In 
his preface he says: “The present volume does not pro- 
fess to be properly a history. In so far as it is his- 
torical it is neither critical nor original. * * * It 
is properly an historical study of the growth and for- 
mation of the catholic doctrine of the person of Jesus 
Christ—that is to say, of that personal union of the 
divine and human in our Lord—which makes Him 
the supreme object of our spiritual and religious in- 
terests. It has not been thought best, therefore, to 
prefix a critical historical apparatus, which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, has not been used.” 

It seems unfortunate that in such a series the au- 
thor should have adopted this plan for a volume. In 
his treatment of heresies, which fills the greater part 
of the volume, he leaves much to be desired. His fit- 
ness for discussing them impartially may be estimated 
by his statement that “the Trinity is primarily a fact, 
and not a doctrine.” Throughout the volume there 
is too much special pleading to suit any one who does 
not hold the same views as Dr. Du Bose. 

Dr. Marvin R. Vincent has prepared Volume V, 
‘The Age of Hildebrand,’ in which he includes the pe- 
riod from 1049 to 1303. The first quarter of the vol- 
ume is devoted to Hildebrand and his activity: the 
remaining three quarters describe the results of his 
work. The period is too extensive to be treated prop- 
erly in a single volume of 437 pages. But Dr. Vincent 
has done his work very skillfully, and the result as a 
whole is good. It would be unjust to criticise defects 
of proportion or omission where the task was so diffi- 
cult and the execution so satisfactory. Furthermore, 
the volume is supplied with a carefully classified bib- 
liography which will enable a student to carry on his 
study along the different lines which may interest 
him. In this bibliography the section on universities 
is incomplete, as neither Denifle nor Kaufmann is 


mentioned. We ought to add that the author writes 
with a strong bias, and views everything from 
his uncompromising, Protestant, nineteenth-century 


standpoint. 
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Volume VI, on ‘The Age of the Crusades,’ is by Dr. 
James M. Ludlow, and is the least satisfactory of the 
volumes issued thus far. The author shows by his 
bibliography that he is not familiar with the recent 
literature on the subject. This fact becomes more ap- 
parent when we find him making mistakes in his 
statements and gravely repeating old fables which 
have recently been disproved. These defects are due, 
as already stated, to the fact that he has not kept 
abreast of the latest literature on a subject which has 
been receiving great attention from many scholars in 
the last twenty years. The result is an interesting but 
inaccurate volume. Compared with Archer and 
Kingsford’s ‘Crusades,’ a volume of about equal length 
and of equally popular tone, it is very unsatisfactory. 

Volume VIII, ‘The Age of the Great Western 
Schism,’ by Clinton Locke, D. D., covers a period so 
full of action, of variety, of personal struggle and 
dramatic incident, that it can hardly lack interest, 
whether in other respects it attains success or failure. 
The glory and the shame of the Papal rule at Avig- 
non, the Fall of the Templars and the Black Death, 
the great Schism and the great Councils, Wycliffe and 
Huss, mysticism and the Inquisition, are subjects of 
perennial interest, which have given occasion for every 
form of historical study from intensive monographs 
to the most superficial and worthless of polemic abuse. 
The book lies at neither of these two extremes, being 
much further from the latter than are most works 
written by clergymen for clergymen. It is not abus- 
ive, except for the men and the principles which all 
parties unite in abusing, nor is it polemical except in 
as far as all history written with a settled determi- 
nate group of approved standards—written with any 
other object than the purely historical one of under- 
standing the epoch studied—is polemical. Superficial 
it is, of course; the author gives no evidence of other 
than a second-hand knowledge of the subject, but it 
is a subject where the first-hand books are numerous, 
good, and accesible, and they seem to have been used 
in this case, on the whole, carefully. Such work is 
by no means useless. Without the interest that a 
use of the original sources always imparts to a book, 
without the elevating and maturing influence of a 
full,thorough study of a given period, it is yet an easy, 
concise, fair-minded narrative of the events, a descrip- 
tion of the institutions, and a criticism of the men of 
an important period of later medieval history, which 
must be of value to many who cannot get the higher 
enjoyment or greater profit of historical writing of the 
former classes. 


The London Bookman says: “The Clarendon Press 
has undertaken a work of important magnitude and 
scope in the complete edition of the classics of Great 
Britain. The form of the volumes, it is said, will be 
the best that modern presswork can give. It will be 
interesting to follow the discussion of the works which 
may properly be placed among the classics of the lan- 
guage, especially when it comes to the consideration 
of prose. The edition will be brought out under the 
auspices of the most competent literary authorities 
of the time, from whose judgment there will be no ap- 
peal.” 


Professor Lounsbury’s excellent text-book, ‘History 
of the English Language,’ is being reissued in two vol- 
umes by Henry Holt & Co. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have published ‘Architec- 
ture of the Renaissance in Italy, by William J. An- 
derson. 
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The Reform Club of New York, through its Com- 
mittee on Municipal Administration, has just issued 
the first number of a quarterly which it appropriately 
calls Municipal Affairs. This number is devoted en- 
tirely to a bibliography of municipal administration 
and city conditions, and has been compiled by Mr. 
Robert C. Brooks. It comprises by far the most com- 
plete bibliography of municipal affairs that has yet 
been published, and cannot fail to be of great aid 
both to special students in municipal institutions and 
to that part of the public interested in the problems 
of municipal government. One of the chief difficulties 
hitherto met by the general reader has been to find 
what has been written on this subject, scattered as it 
is through various periodicals devoting usually but 
little space to municipal questions. It is true that 
much of the matter concerning these questions is ephem- 
eral and of little value to the student, but it is neverthe- 
less of great importance that he should be able, without 
great loss of time, to find what has been written. The bibli- 
ography includes works treating of municipal affairs in 
the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Austria, and Spain, although the space devoted 
to some of the foreign countries is very meagre. 
It does not include the official reports of the various 
cities. The more important state and federal reports 
are, however, included. The omission of the city re- 
ports impairs its value to the specialist and investi- 
gator, but does not seriously affect its value for ordi- 
nary readers. The editor has not, perhaps, made as 
happy a selection of periodicals as was possible. Cer- 
tain publications which very seldom publish articles 
referring to city government or conditions are in- 
cluded, while others which devote considerable space 
to municipal affairs are omitted from the list. 


3ellwood & Joly, 1332 Walnut street, announce the 
Figaro-Salon, 1897; thirteenth year of issue; six 
numbers to appear in April, May and June. 

The Figaro-Salon is published conjointly by the 
Paris Daily “Figaro” and Boussod Valadon & Co., 
successors to Goupil & Co. It is complete in six 
folio parts, the first one having appeared on April 15, 
the other five appearing successively every two weeks 
thereafter. It contains over one hundred reproductions 
of the most remarkable paintings and sculptures ex- 
hibited in both the “Salon of the Champs-Elysées ” 
(Old Salon) and the “Salon of the Champs-de-Mars ” 
(New Salon), three parts being devoted to each ex- 
hibition. It is the only publication on the Paris 
“Salons” containing large size plates, the full pages 
in black and tints measuring about 9x13 inches, and 
the six double-page colored supplements (one in each 
part) measuring about 13x18 inches. All the illus- 
trations are from photographs direct from the origin- 
als. 


Another volume is announced by the Macmillan 
Company in the uniform series of the works of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. Two volumes have been published: 
Volume XI. containing ‘The Case of Wagner,’ ‘ The 
Twilight of the Idols,’ * Nietzsche contra Wagner;’ and 
Volume IX., ‘ Thus spake Zarathustra.’ The new vol- 
ume is entitled the ‘ Genealogy of Morals,’ and is con- 
sidered scarcely less remarkable than the author's 
great prose poem of Zarathustra. The translator is 
Dr. William A. Haussmann, of Philadelphia. 


Mr. William G. Hamilton and Dr. William H. Tol- 
man, Vice-President and Secretary respectively of the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
and Dr. Moreau Morris, Medical Inspector, were con- 
stituted “Mayor's Committee on Baths and Comfort 





Stations” by Mayor Strong in June, 1895. These gen- 
tlemen had been at work on the same subject, as a 
sub-committee of the old Committee of Seventy, since 
September, 1894. The present ‘Report on Public 
Baths and Public Comfort Stations, New York, 1897, 
therefore, is the result of over two years’ careful study 
of the problems from all sides. As a scientific produc- 
tion it is the most complete and satisfactory public 
document relating to municipal affairs that has been 
published in this country. It is the beginning of a 
kind of work in which the German city authorities 
have excelled. Dr. Tolman, the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, is to be congratulated on the report, which 
should become a model for all such investigations, and 
a standard authority on the subject with which it 
deals. 

The report reviews the legislation providing for 
public baths in New York City since the first act of 
April 11, 1846, down to the act of April 18, 1895, giv- 
ing the Board of Health power to designate the num- 
ber of baths which the city must establish and main- 
tain, and the act of March 25, 1896, authorizing the 
Commissioner of Publie Works to construct as many 
as he, with the consent of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, may deem necessary and proper, pro- 
vided they are erected within public parks. The Board 
of Health determined on seven bath sites, and has ac- 
cepted the plans and specifications of the Mayor’s 
Committee. New York will soon have several magnitfi- 
cently equipped buildings for this purpose. 

The plans for the first bath-house furnish eighty 
baths, of which forty-two are for men, fifteen for boys, 
and twenty-three for women. Excepting fourteen 
iub-baths, they will be for the most part “rain show- 
ers.” This bath-house will accommodate one million 
bathers per year. A free lavatory, containing water- 


closets and wash-sinks, is provided in the basement, 
and a laundry on the second floor. 

The recommendations of the Committee include a 
vast scheme for underground “latrines,” or public 
comfort-stations, following the plan now successfully 


in operation in London. For certain uses a small 
charge will be made, enough to cover cost of adminis- 
tration, ete. The report gives ample information re- 
garding all experience up to this time in American 
and European cities which have taken up the matter 
of public baths and comfort-stations. A complete bib- 
liography of reports and publications on the subject is 
given in the concluding chapter. The document as a 
whole is valuable as a guide to other cities contem- 
plating similar improvements. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston has completed and published 
the first part of his ‘History of Life in the United 
States.’ The volume is entitled ‘The Beginners of a 
Nation’ (D. Appleton & Co.). The significance of the 
book is in the fact that it makes clearer than any 
similar work has done the connection between the 
social, political, and religious conditions of the Old 
World and the beginnings of society, politics, and re- 
ligion in the New. Dr. Eggleston has written a his- 
tory of the colonization of America, founded on a study 
of colonial times in the country in which the emi- 
grant impulses originated. Half the book is devoted 
to the study of the background. Scrooby, Amsterdam, 
the courts of Elizabeth and James, the ecclesiastical 
character and debates of the period, become familiar 
to the reader, who is then ready to watch the same 
characters, standards, political and religious forces at 
work on a new soil. 

In this initial volume, the story of the Virginia col- 
onization, the Pilgrim and Puritan migration, and 
the Roman Catholic movement to Maryland are told, 
and told with a reverence for nothing but the facts. 
The facts—every one began long ago to suspect it— 
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do not minister to a sentimental and indiscriminate 
admiration for the settlers of America. The author 
evinces a skill in reading human character which 
must seem to every one remarkable. His grasp of the 
meaning of great movements does not always appear 
adequate, perhaps, but his estimates of individuals 
are always convincing. No one has, for instance, with 
equal power vitalized Roger Williams. John Smith’s 
character is disposed of in a few pages remarkable 
for their fine humor, insight, and fairness; the Balti- 
mores are given an appreciation not common among 
writers on colonial history, while the Puritan leaders 
get what praise they deserve when studied impar- 
tially. 

These personal interpretations are probably the best 
part of the contribution of this volume to the subject 
with which it deals. For the rest, it must be said that 
it may or may not be in its particular accents true, 
but it is undeniably vital and vivid. 


The Macmillan Company announce a work entitled 
‘The Myths of Israel, The Ancient Book of Genesis,’ 
with analysis and explanation of its composition, by 
Amos K. Fiske, author of the “The Jewish Scriptures.’ 
The author resolves the Ancient Hebrew Book of Gen- 
esis into the myths and fragments of myths of which 
it is mainly composed, as he believes, and explains 
their significance in the literary and religious develop- 
ment of the Hebrew people. 


‘The Statesman’s Year-book for 1897 (its thirty- 
fourth year) comes to us from the Macmillan Com- 
pany. It is a stout but compact volume of nearly 
1zv0 pages, a little fuller than ever of valuable mat- 
ter. The maps show the political divisions in 1837 
and in 1897 of Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 
South America and Australasia; also the British 
Empire and other colonial empires. They are in- 
teresting and very well prepared. There are excel- 
lent tables showing the comparative strength of the 
great navies, from which we note that the total num- 
ber of vessels of all classes, completed and building, 
in the English navy is 461, United States, 79; France, 
363, of which 220 are torpedo boats, to 101 of the 
same class in the British navy. 

It is rather interesting to note that in England and 
Wales in 1891 of that part of the population aged 10 
years and upwards the commercial, professional and 
unoccupied classes numbered 11,480,240 out of a total 
of 22,053,857. Among the males aged 10 years and 
upwards the three classes named numbered 3,670,829, 
out of a total of 10,591,967. The relative figures for 
Scotland and Ireland are not very different. In 
France, in a total population of 38,133,385, agriculture 
and industry claim 17,435,888 and 9,532,560, respec- 
tively. The figures given for the United Kingdom and 
France cannot be directly compared, but they indicate 
that a much larger share oi the population of the lat- 
ter country is employed in a productive way. This 
volume is useful as a reference book, and interesting 
to the curious. 


Excellent short stories are those in ‘ Recommence- 
ments,’ Paul Bourget’s latest volume. Their interest 
does not depend upon exploiting any one idea, rela- 
tionship, or situation. Nor are they devoted to the 
study of problems. They are clever tales having va- 
riety of interest: indeed, they are good enough in 
conception to have been the work of the best of our 
own short-story writers, and so finished in form that 
they were evidently “made in France.” ‘ Recomence- 
ments’ is to be had of Bellwood & Joly. The same 
house has sent us ‘ Invincible Charm,’ a new novel by 
Daniel Lesueur. 





Miscellaneous N otes. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE A. L. A. 

In connection with the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876, a conference of librarians of the United 
States and Canada was held from October 4 to 6, and 
on October 6 the American Library Association was 
permanently organized for the purpose of promoting 
“the welfare of libraries by stimulating public inter- 
est in founding them, by securing needed state and 
national legislation, by furthering such codperative 
work as shall improve results or reduce expenses, by 
exchanging views and making recommendations, and 
by advancing the common interests of librarians, trus- 
tees and others engaged in library or allied educa- 
tional work.” During the first fifteen years of its 
existence the growth of the association was slow. 
Its influence began to show itself, however, in the co- 
operation of libraries for the attainment of better 
methods and greater uniformity in extending their 
benefits to the public. Library clubs and state li- 
brary associations were formed, which showed that 
libraries were having a true educational function. 
The formation by act of legislature of the first state 
library commission was the beginning of the formal 
recognition of the library by the state as a necessary 
part of its higher educational system, and this recog- 
nition may be regarded as the naturai consequence 
of the work of the association. During the past six 
years the influence of this body has rapidly extended 
and grown constantly stronger, especially as it has 
been associated with other organizations for the ad- 
vancement of education. With the development of 
the field of the association, subdivision of work has be- 
come necessary, and several sections have been cre- 
ated for the consideration of special aspects of library 
function or practice. The College Section, held for the 
first time in 1889, considers topics of peculiar interest 
to the librarians of educational institutions. The 
State Library Section, which is again divided into the 
Sections of State and Law Libraries, pays special at- 
tention to the questions of legislation, subsidies, state 
aid, exemption from taxation, public documents and 
their distribution, traveling libraries, annotated lists 
of best books prepared and published by the state au- 
thorities, and various other matters falling naturally 
within its scope. Then there is the Trustees Section, 
with the object of bringing the trustees into active 
cojperation with the librarians; and there is also a 
Publishing Section, which superintends the printing 
of the “ A. L. A. Index,” and the other publications 
of the association. There is an endowment fund of 
$6000, devoted to the publication of the proceedings 
of the association. The Library Journal is the organ 
of the association, and is published monthly. 

Partly because Philadelphia is the natal city of the 
association, and partly because some Atlantic sea- 
board city was desired to suit the delegates to the In- 
ternational Conference at London, the association will 
celebrate its coming of age in the city of its birth. 
The program will cover from June 21 to July 1, and 
it will consist of public meetings, conferences and so- 
cial entertainments. College and advanced library 
work will be the subject of papers in the college sec- 
tions; for the benefit of the younger members ele- 
mentary library practice will be discussed in another 
section. There will be conferences on library legisla- 
tion, the traveling library, the work of the library for 
children and library architecture. Especial attention 
will be given in some of the reports to the progress 
of the past twenty-one years. Receptions, excursions 
to some of the suburbs, and other entertainment will 
form the social features of the occasion. On June 25 
the association will go to the Delaware Water Gap, 
to stay there until July 1, making excursions from 
that point. 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


SUMMER MEETING NOTES. 

(This is not a complete announcement of all the 
courses in the summer meeting.) 

In Department B, psychology, child study and kin- 
dergarten, the following lecturers and assistants have 
been engaged: 

J. Mark Baldwin, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology, 
Princeton University; author of ‘The Mental De- 
velopment of the Child and the Race,’ and other 
works; editor of the Psychological Review. 

Oliver Cornman, Supervising Principal of the 
Northeast Consolidated School, Philadelphia. 

Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens, 
Boston, Mass. 

Reuben Post Halleck, M. A., author of the ‘ Edu- 
cation of the Central Nervous System,’ and ‘ Psy- 
chology and Psychic Culture.’ 

Albert L. Lewis, B. A., Assistant in the Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania. 

Mary E. Marvin, Principal of Home School for 
Backward Children, formerly teacher and acting prin- 
cipal of the Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf. 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr., Ph. D., Senior Fellow in Phil- 
osophy, University of Pennsylvania. 

k. B. Titchener, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology, 
Cornell University; Associate Editor of Mind, and 
American Journal of Psychology; author of ‘ Out- 
lines of Psychology.’ 

A. Ferree Witmer, M. D., Instructor in Pathology, 
University of Pennsylvania; Instructor in Nervous 
Diseases, Philadelphia Polyclinic. 

Lightner Witmer, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Director of the Psychological Laboratory, 
University of Pennsylvania; Lecturer in Physiologi- 
cal and Experimental Psychology, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 


The success that has attended the introductory and 
advanced courses in psychology offered during the 
last three years has led to an expansion of these 
courses for the fifth annual session, and, it is hoped,to 
the foundation of a permanent summer school of psy- 
chology. The introductory course of twenty lectures, 
presenting an outline of the problems and theories of 
modern psychology, will be repeated this year with 
much modification in subject matter and arrange- 
ment. The laboratory courses which have proved 
such an effective part of the systematic work offered 
in psychology will be continued also, although they, 
too, have been considerably modified. In addition, 
twenty lectures on special topics of psychological and 
pedagogical interest will be given by psychologists 
and educators of prominence. An advanced course in 
experimental psychology of graduate grade, offering 
an opportunity for original research in the psycho- 
logical laboratory, will be given this year for the first 
time. Two new features, the kindergarten and the 
psychological clinie and training school, will illus- 
trate general principles involved in educational work, 
appealing to students of both psychology and educa- 
tion. Visits will be made to neighboring institutions 
for the training of special classes of children to study 
types of children and methods of instruction. Edu- 
cational conferences or round-tables will be conducted 
by specialists in particular departments of teaching. 
The varied courses in general psychology, physiologi- 
eal psychology, child psychology and educational psy- 
chology, that are thus offered to beginners and ad- 
vanced students will constitute a graded schoolin psy- 
chology for: (1) teachers, institute lecturers, and 
superintendents wishing a broader education in the 
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science whose principles underlie pedagogical meth- 
ods; (2) instructors, graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents of psychology; (3) medical students and prac- 
ticing physicians desirous of informing themselves on 
the latest theories of the interrelated functions of 
mind and nervous system; and (4) teachers who are, 


or wish to become, trainers of special classes of defec- 
tive or mentally 


backward children. 


Dr. Lightner Witmer offers a course of twenty lec- 
tures on ‘ Modern Problems and Theories in Psychol- 
ogy’: 

a Introductory lecture explanatory of the scope 
and purposes of the Philadelphia Summer 
School of Psychology. 

‘he problems and methods of psychology and 
its relation to other fields of science and 
speculation. 

. Various theories of the constitution of mind. 

Mind and the external physical environment— 
the relation of mental quality to the physi- 
cal stimulus. 

The attempt of psycho-physics to measure sen- 
sations in terms of the stimulus—psycho- 
physic methods—the psycho-physic law. 

. The attitude of physiological psychology in 
explaining the reactions of the human be- 
ing to his environment. 

Mental traits and bodily characteristics—the 
significance of degeneration, atavism, pro- 
gress, genius, precocity. 

Some pseudo-scientifie theories in physiological 
psychology—phrenology, palmistry, ete. 

The general functions of the nervous system. 

Localization of the special functions of the cere- 
bral cortex. 

Mental and nervous elements in the motor pro- 
cesses involved in the production of simple 
bodily movements. 

The function of thought, memory, sensation 

and sense organs in the production of move- 

ments. 

Emotional and impulsive expression, and its 
development through conscious and uncon- 
scious imitation. 

Articulate speech, pantomime, gesture; the 
right hand as an organ of expression. 

Spontaneous speech as the organ of intellectual 

and rationalized emotional expression. 

. The organization of intellect through processes 
of sensation, perception and apperception. 

. Forms of ideation, such as abstract thought, 
memory, imagination, hallucination and il- 
lusion. 

18. Pleasure and pain— 
feeling. 

19. The relation of impulse and volition to charac- 
ter or personality. 

20. The relation of attention to self-consciousness 

—theories of subconsciousness and uncon- 
sciousness. 


zesthetic and other forms of 


Miss Laura Fisher will give five lectures on the 
‘ Psychological Significance of the Kindergarten: 
1. Froebel’s idea of imitation and its place in the 
kindergarten. 

. What the kindergarten does for the child’s moral 
development. The training of the sympathies 
and the will. 

3. The training of the senses. 
4. The method of the kindergarten as illustrated in 
the use of “ gifts.” 
5. The kindergarten and the child study movement. 
Arrangements have been made for the following 
laboratory courses: 
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I. The Structure and Functions of the Nervous Sys- 
tem and Sense Organs. Twenty sessions, one 
and one-half hours each, by Dr. A. Ferree Wit- 
mer. 

This is a course of demonstration and individual 
practical work on the gross and minute structure of 
the nervous system. The human brain and that of 
the ox will be dissected, and prepared specimens will 
be given the student for examination under the mi- 
croscope. Charts, maps and models will also be used 
in profusion. In addition to the hours of class work, 
students will be directed in the prosecution of as 
much individual work as they have time and inclina- 
tion for; thus beginners in psychology, as well as 
more advanced students of the nervous system, will 
find opportunity for work adapted to their needs. 

The following subjects will be considered in order: 
the structure of the nerve elements; the spinal chord 
as a collector of nerve fibres and organ of reflex ac- 
tion; the spinal bulb (oblongata); the nuclei of the 
cranial nerves; basal ganglia; the cerebral hemi- 
spheres; the outline of motor and sensory areas of 
the cortex; the sympathetic system in relation to the 
central nervous system; the special sense organs of 
sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch; diseased men- 
tal states of general interest with reference to their 
origin in the nervous system. 


II. Experimental Psychology. A Demonstration 
Course in the Psychology of Sensation and Per- 
ception. Twenty sessions, one and one-half 
hours each, by Professor Lighter Witmer and 
Mr. Albert L. Lewis. 

A series of illustrative experiments will be per- 
formed by each student and described and commented 
upon by him in a laboratory note-book. <A specially 
prepared laboratory manual, outlining a more ex- 
tended series of experiments than can ‘be carried out 
in class, will enable each student to conduct individ- 
ual experimentation at other hours, under the direc- 
tion of the assistant. The object of this course is to 
give instruction in psychology, and to demonstrate 
methods of teaching the science by experimentation. 
With the aid of the manual it has been undertaken 
to develop such simple experiments as an instructor 
could use to advantage in his teaching, without costly 
apparatus. 

Consideration will be given to: 1. The introspec- 
tive analysis of sensation—quality, intensity and feel- 
ing tone. 2. The relation of the quality and intensity 
of sensations to the physical stimulus. 3. The rela- 
tion of the quality, intensity and feeling tone of sen- 
sation to physiological processes. 4. The after-effect 
of stimuli; fatigue, after-images, contrast, memory- 
images, association. 5. Associative combination of 
sensations to form the perception of external objects. 
6. Apperceptive modification of sensation in percep- 
tion; orientation; perception as an active psychic pro- 
cess. 


III. Child Psychology. Twenty sessions, one and 
one-half hours each, by Professor Lightner Wit- 
mer and Mr. Oliver Cornman. 

This is a course of practical demonstration, in- 
tended for teachers and students of psychology inter- 
ested in the modern methods of observing the mental 
and physical characteristics of children at all periods 
of their development. Illustrations will be given of 
such methods of study as the clinical method, exact 
psycho-physical measurements, the method of unde- 
termined observations, the syllabus of general and 
specific interrogations, ‘and the methods of experimen- 
tation and observation along predetermined lines of 
investigation. Class and individual tests will be made 
and results of observations examined and collated so 
as to give the student practice both in making obser- 
vations and in tabulating results. Of great assist- 
ance to the students of this course will be the Kinder- 
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garten and the Psychological clinic and training 
school. The visits to institutions for the training of 
special classes of children, for the purpose of studying 
types of children and special methods of instruction, 
are also intended primarily for students in child psy- 
chology. 

IV. Advanced Psychological Experimentation. Twen- 
ty sessions, three hours each, by Dr. Edgar A. 
Singer, Jr., and Mr. Albert L. Lewis. 

This course of research work in psychology follows 
lines of investigation either now under prosecution at 
the University of Pennsylvania or formerly directed 
by Dr. Singer in the psychological laboratory of Har- 
- vard University. They comprise experiments involv- 
ing the more important special methods of psycho- 
physics, time measurements with the chronoscope, the 
an#lysis of specific sense quality, and the interde- 
pendence of motor and sensory processes. Selection 
will be made from the following themes: 1. The dif- 
ferentiation of the organs of sense. 2. Factors in- 
volved in judgments of intensity. Interpretation of 
psycho-physic methods. 3. The nature of the judg- 
ment of difference. 4. The co-variations in rate and 
intensity of different forms of voluntary and reflex 
action. 5. The esthetics of simple movements, and 
their relation to the esthetics of visual form. 

It is proposed, by the clinical method, to present to 
the students of child psychology and of the anatomy 
of the nervous system cases of mental deficiency, or 
of physical defect producing mental retardation. 
These cases will include slight mental disorders, ner- 
vousness, defects of eye and ear and of motor ability, 
and deficiencies in memory and attention; in short, 
such cases as are frequently met with in mild form in 
school children, placing unusual difficulties in the way 
of successful class instruction. These cases will be ex- 
plained by members of the corps of instructors and 
by specialists in different lines of medical work. 

It is also proposed to treat pedagogically cases of 
defective speech, such as stammering; of chronic bad 
spelling; of deficient vision or hearing; of motor 
weakness; or of ineffective memory and attention. 
This will be done in a training school, where a few 
pupils will receive instruction from Miss Marvin, who 
will conduct the school, and from other teachers in- 
terested in this branch of psychology and pedagogy. 
It is proposed to make this a school of practice for 
teachers who wish to devote themselves to the train- 
ing of difficult classes of children. 


The practice kindergarten will be directed by Miss 

- , and is intended to illustrate kinder- 

garten methods and to demonstrate their basis in psy- 
chology. 


In the Round-table Conferences there will be several 
educational conferences of special interest to students 
of psychology, notably those conducted by Professors 
Titchener and Witmer. Full particulars of the twenty 
conferences can be obtained from the special circular. 


In Department C, Round-table Conferences, ar- 
rangements have been concluded with the following 
persons, who will lead conferences on their respective 
subjects: 

Professor W. C. Bronson, of Brown University, one 
conference on the teaching of English literature in 
the schools. 

Dr. Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
one conference on the nature of education. 

Professor Dodge, of the Teachers’ College, N. Y., and 
Professor Davis, of Harvard University, two confer- 
ences on the teaching of geograpuy. 


Professor Gantvoort, one conference on music and 
literature. 

Mr. Edward Everett Hale, three conferences on the 
teaching of ethics in the public schools. 

Professor Hart, of Harvard University, one confer- 
ence on how to meet the new entrance requirements 
in history. 

Professor William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, 
one conference on the George Jr. Republic. 

Miss Logan, of Cincinnati, one conference on pri- 
mary school work. 

Dr. James Mac Alister, President of the Drexel In- 
stitute, two conferences upon art in the public schools, 
illustrated by photographs and casts. 

Professor Munro, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
one conference on the use of the sources in reading 
history. 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock, one conference on forestry and 
its lessons in the public schools. 

Dr. Schwatt, of the University of Pennsylvania, one 
conference on the teaching of arithmetic and algebra. 

Miss Louise Stockton, of Philadelphia, one confer- 
ence on reading clubs. 

Professor Titchener, of Cornell University, one con- 
ference on the meaning of psychological experiment. 

Professor William P. Wilson, Director of the Phila- 
delphia Museums, one conference on the educational 
value of the museum. 

Professor Lightner Witmer, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, one conference on the teaching of psy- 
chology in the normal schools. 


In the Department of Music Professor Hugh A. 
Clarke offers a course of twelve lectures on Harmony, 
in which he will give a simple, concise explanation of 
the principles of musical construction: 

. Seales and intervals. 

Common chord—its movements. 

. Common chord—its inversions. 

. Relation of scales, major and minor. 

Dominant chord, its progressions. 

Chords derived from overtones of the dominant. 

The overtone series derived from other funda- 
mentals. 

. Altered chords. 

Dissonances—retardations and suspensions. 

10. Dissonances—changing and passing notes. 

1]. Principles of modulation. 

12. General summary. 

These lectures will be delivered during the first two 
weeks. The fee for the course is five dollars. A 
course will be given in counterpoint, if there is a suf- 
ficient demand. There will be no additional charge 
for this course. 
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The subject of Professor Lang’s second lecture in 
his course in Romance Literature is the ‘ Rise and 
Growth of Provencal Lyric Poetry, not of ‘ Provin- 
cial Lyric Poetry, as announced in the May issue of 
THE CITIZEN and in the circular of Department A. 
He is Professor of Romance Philology in Yale Uni- 
versity, not Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, as stated in the circular of Department A. 


The inaugural lecture of the Summer Meeting will 
be delivered on Tuesday evening, July 6. Admission 
free by ticket. 


In Dr. Schwatt’s courses in mathematics a great deal 
of attention will be paid to the pedagogical features 
of the subject, especial regard being paid to arithme- 
tic, algebra and geometry. Teachers will thus have 
an opportunity of learning the most advanced meth- 
ods of presenting these subjects to their pupils. In 
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Department C, Dr. Schwatt will lead a conference de- 
voted exclusively to the pedagogical aspects of math- 
ematics. 


Professor Gibbons’s courses in Latin will have in 
view pedagogical principles, for the benefit of ele- 
mentary and advanced stuaents. 


The Philadelphia Museums will be open to all stu- 
dents of the Summer Meeting, who will be admitted 
free by ticket. By presenting this ticket the students 
will have the privilege of personal direction through 
the museums. 


Circulars of all the departments are now ready. 
A. Medieval literature, history, art, philosophy, re- 
ligion, education. B. Psychology, child study, the 
kindergarten. C. Round-table conferences. D. Math- 
ematics. E. Latin. F. Musie. 


The price of the inclusive .ticket, admitting to all 
the lectures of all the departments, is fifteen dollars; 
of the department ticket, admitting to all the lectures 
of any one department, ten dollars, except the Round- 
table Conferences Department, for which the fee is 
five dollars. The inclusive ticket does not admit to 
the laboratory courses, for which a special fee of ten 
dollars each is charged. An inclusive ticket for a 
single week costs five dollars. The price of admis- 
sion to any single lecture is fifty cents. A coupon 
ticket, admitting to twenty lectures, will be sold for 
six dollars. 
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The eleventh Edinburgh summer meeting will be 
held this year at University Hall, Edinburgh, from 
August 2 to 28. 

Arrangements have been made for the following 
courses during the summer meeting of 1897: “ Con- 
temporary Social Evolution in the East, the Evolu- 
of War and Peace,” Professor Geddes; “ The Histori- 
cal Evolution of the Turkish People,” ten lectures, 
Mr. Victor V. Branford, M. A.; “ The Structure of 
Society,” Professor Charles Zueblin, Chicago; “ The 
Study of Comparative Literature,” five lectures, Dr. 
John G. Robertson; “ The Philosophy of Fribel in Its 
Educational Bearing,’ five lectures, Miss Glidden, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; “The Evolution of Scot- 
tish Scenery,” ten lectures, Mr. J. G. Goodchild; 
“Places and People in Scotland,” ten lectures, Mr. 
T. R. Marr; “ Map-making and Map-reading,” five 
lessons, Mr. A. J. Herbertson; “ Relief Modeling for 
Teachers,” five lessons, Mr. George Guyou; “ The 
Geology of the Basin of the Forth, Ten Lessons in the 
Field,” Mr. J. G. Goodchild. Classes in the botany 
and zodlogy of the Forth district are also being ar- 
ranged. Students who desire to attend these classes 
must make application to the secretary before July 


ov. 

The studio of the Old Edinburgh School of Art will 
be open to students of fine art during the meeting 
under the direction of Miss Helen Hay. 

Musical recitals and popular evening lectures are 
usually arranged during the course of the meeting. 
The fees for the whole meeting are £3, 3s.; for either 
fortnight, £1 lls. 6d. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, T. R. Marr, from whom the 
detailed prospectus (price 5d. post free) may be ob- 
tained. 


Columbias. 


NOT OUTSIDE-BUT INSIDE. 


No oil holes in the bearings for dust to get in—none for the oil to 3 


get out of. 


One oiling of the little felt pad next to the bearings is 


enough for a long time—saves lots of trouble. 
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HARTFORDS, Next Best, $60, $55, $50, $45. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Art Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer, or by mail for one a-cent stamp. 
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‘* If only one magasine can be taken, we would suggest the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, as cobering more ground than 
any other magaszine.’’—Board of Library Commissioners 


of New Hampshire, 1896. 


THIS magazine is, in its contributed and departmental 
features, what its readers, who include the most noted 
names of the English-speaking world, are pleased to 

call “absolutely up to date,” “thoroughly abreast of the times,” 
“invaluable,” and “indispensable.” It is profusely illustrated 
with timely portraits, views, and cartoons. Its original articles 
are of immediate interest, by the best authorities on their 
respective subjects. The Editor’s “Progress of the World” 
gives a clear, rightly proportioned view of the history of 
the human race during the current month. The “Leading 
Articles of the Month” present the important parts of the 
best magazine articles that have been written in every part 
of the world. The newest and most important books are care- 
fully reviewed. Indexes, chronological records, and other depart- 
ments complete the certainty that the reader 
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ing of great significance that is said or written | in STAMPS FOR 
or done throughout the world. # »% % % 2% | speECIMEN COPY 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 
Single Copy, 25c.: Trial (fibe months), $1.00: Year, $2.50. 
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YOUR VACATION, 
WHERE WILL YOU SPEND IT? 


Why not join a party of cultured people, and go to the 
beautiful and romantic 


Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for the study of Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 

This is an ideal vacation land, full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods and ozone. The nights are invaria- 
bly cool, the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
up faster than in any other land we have ever visited. 
There are all the fascinations of a foreign tour, includ- 
ing & delicious little taste of salt, only one night at sea. 


Leave Boston (Yarmouth Line) August 3d return- 
A Vacation of | 


ing about August 25th (Plant Line). 
Rest rather than touring, yet we shall see Yarmouth, 
Digby, St. John, N. B. (crossing Bay of Fundy, 2 
hours’ sail in fast steamer Prince Rupert), Wolfville, 
Grand Pré, Blomidon and the Basin of Minas, Windsor, 
and Halifax. Price for entire tour of more than three 
weeks, all expenses, including carriage drive about 
Halifax, only $59.00. Our fourthseason. Send stamp 
for prospectus. Address, 


Associate Editor ‘‘ Education,’ 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Tae JOURNAL oF 
EDUCATION 


A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 


EST THOUGHTS and richest experiences of educa- 
tional leaders in this and other countries are given 
in the columns of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The foremost educators and the most successful teachers 
are continually speaking with personal helpfulness to 
the readers of that paper. 

Teachers need the help which the JoURNAL can and 
does give. Among the prominent contributors for the 
coming year are Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Com. of 
Education, Richard G. Boone, Ph. D., B. A. Hinsdale, 
LL. D., N. C. Schaeffer, Ph. D., J. T. Prince, Ph. D., 
George H. Martin, Arthur C. Boyden, Will S. Monroe, 
Aaron Gove, Sarah L. Arnold, Margaret E. Schallen- 
berger. 


Yearly Subscription Price, $2.50. 
Published Weekly. Sample Copy Free, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COPIPANY | 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Caicago Orrick: Room 45, Auditorium Building. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
American Economic Association. 


MONOGRAPHS. 
VOLUME X. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 

Nos. 1,2 and 3. The Canadian a, System, I817- 
1890. By R.M. BreckenripcE, Ph. D. Price $1.50; 
cloth $2.50. 

No. 4. Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York. 
By JoHNn Cummincs, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, 1816- 
1823. Edited, with introduction and annotations by 
J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph. D. Price $1.25: cloth $2.00. 

VOLUME XI. 

Nos. |, 2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro. By F. L. Horrman, F.S.S. Price 
$1.25 ; cloth $2.00. 

No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. 
Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


VOLUME I. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Eighth Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 

No. |. The Theory of Economic Progress, by Joun B. 
CiarK, Ph.D. The Relation of Changes In the 
Volume of the Currency to Prosperity, by Francis 
A. WALKER, LL.D. Price 50 cents. 

No. 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three 
papers: Gain Sharing, by H. R. TOwNE; The Premium 
Plan, by F. A. HALsEy; A Piece-Rate System, by F. 
W. TAYLOR. Price 50 cents. 

No. 3. The Populist Movement. By Frank L. McVey, 
Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 

No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation. By Professor 
W. Lexis, translated by JoHN CumMINGs, Ph, D. 
Price 50 cents. 

Nos. 5-6. The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. By 
WILLIAM ROWLAND HopkKINs. Price 75 cents. 


VOLUME Il. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 

No. |. Economics and Jurisprudence. 
ADAMS, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 

No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. 
GEORGE. Price 50 cents. : 

No. 3. The General Property Tax in California. By 
Car. C. PLEHN, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 


By IRVING FISHER, 


By Henry C. 
By Joun E. 


Price of the several volumes of Monographs, unbound, $4.00 each. 
Bound in cloth, $5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional 
volume. The set of ten bound volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Any 
bound volume will be sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in ex- 
change for the unbound numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. 
Copies can also be furnished in half morocco at se cents per volume 
additional to the price in cloth. 5 : 

Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- 
its, $2.50 per year; or $4.00 for all the publications. Any single Mon- 
ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list. 


One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers om all Orders. 


Address applications for membership and inquiries to the 


SEC’Y of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Subscriptions and orders for Studtss and Mon- 
ographs to the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fijth Avenue, New York. 
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omen’s Jackets a« Capes 


A small lot that we want to close promptly has been reduced 


to half and less than half regular prices. All are in the 





newest styles, and the reduced prices range from $3.50 to $10. 


WOMEN’S COATS AND CAPES-—of tine Broadcloth, many 
lined throughout with silk, some of the capes are embroidered. Previous 3 50 
prices as high as $10.00 ; now nie 


WOMEN’S COATS AND CAPES—of fine Broadcloth and 
Covert Cloth, lined with plain and fancy silk, finely made and finished. 0 
Previous prices as high as $12.00 ; now Oe a ere ee ee ek $5. 0 
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WOMEN’S COATS AND CAPES—the remainder of some of 
the best styles, in fine Broadcloth and Covert Cloth, lined throughout with 7. 50 
rich silk. Previous prices as high as $20.00; now. . . : 


WOMEN’S COATS AND CAPES—made and tailored in the $10. 00 


finest manner, exceptional values. Previous prices as high as $25.00; now 
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WOMEN’S BICYCLE SKIRTS 
AND SUITS 


BICYCLE SUITS—of choice, fancy mixtures, in Eton, Blazer, 
Reefer and Norfolk effects. Perfect fitting skirts, either round or combination. 
Former prices, $7.50 and $8.50 ; now Be dehy ; 

BICYCLE SUITS—of fancy mixtures, Cheviots in blue and black, 
Reefer, Eton and Norfolk styles, many lined with silk, beautifully draped 
skirts. Former prices, $12.00 and $15.00 ; now . . sme Bate 

BICYCLE a S—of choice Mixtures, ee draped, choice 
colorings. Former price, $3.50; now 


Among the Bargain Books are 


*“*LOYS, LORD BERESFORD,” by the Duchess. Publisher’s price, $1.00; ours 

‘¢WIT AND WISDOM OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHERS,” by Brown. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.00; ours . . 

** LEAFLESS SPRING,”’ translated from the Ge rman of ‘Stabila. 

‘*ROMANCE OF A CHALET,’’ by Mrs. Campbell Praed, at. . 

“GENEVIEVE, OR CHILDREN OF PORT ROYAL,’ at... ..:5-++.. 

**PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH,” and other essays, by Phcebe Earle Gibbons, at 


POSTAGE ON ANY, 10 CENTS EXTRA. 


Mail Orders Promptly and Accurately Filled. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
LORRAIN LLM WML WWW MLL LION 
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